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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


AND CALVINISTIC PHILOSOPHY 


‘(als em Catholic authors of recent years 
have attempted to prove Cardinal Bellar- 

mine exerted a substantial influence on the 
views of Thomas Jefferson and his draft of the 
American Declaration of Independence. This 
contention was first advanced in 1917 by the late 
Gaillard Hunt in an article published in the Ca- 
tholic Historical Review. Mr. Hunt, however, 
dared not be positive about the Cardinal’s sup- 
posed influence in this regard, leaving unan- 
swered the question whether “Mason and Jef- 
ferson were conscious of their debt to Bellarmine.” 
None the less, he thought “it should be a deep 
satisfaction to Catholics to know that the funda- 
mental pronouncements upon which was built the 
greatest of modern revolutions, found their best 
support in the writings of .a Prince of the 
Church.’?) 

Later authors were bolder than Mr. Hunt and 
went further than he did. They did not hesitate, 
for instance, to trace the great fundamental po- 
litical principles of the American Declaration to 
the teaching of Cardinal Bellarmine. In Ireland 
Alfred O’Rahilly developed this theory in a series 
of studies; it is true, however, these are primarily 
concerned with attempting to prove that Cardinal 
Bellarmine’s political doctrine, like modern De- 
mocracy, must be traced back still further, to St. 
Thomas Aquinas and the medieval Scholastics. 
His investigations on the subject were published 
in the magazine Studies: An Irish Quarterly Re- 
view, as follows: ‘““The Catholic Origin of Democ- 
racy,” March, 1919; “The Sources of English and 
American Democracy,” June, 1919; ‘The Democ- 
racy of St. Thomas,” March, 1920; “The Law of 
Nations,” December, 1920; and ‘The Sovereign- 
ty of the People,” June, 1921. 


1) Washington, D. C., Vol. III, No. 3, October, 1917, 
pp. 276-89. 


In our country the Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., 
popularized the views of this Irish scholar in an 
article published in the weekly America under the 
caption “Democracy, A ‘Popish’ Innovation.’”’?) 
Fr. Husslein adopted O’Rahilly’s conclusion that 
the ‘‘very citation of a passage from Cardinal Bel- 
larmine in Filmer’s ‘Patriarcha’ directly influenced 
Mason in writing the Virginia Bill of Rights and 
Jefferson in drafting the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence.” 

In an article, “Cardinal Bellarmine’s Defense of 
Popular Government,’ Rev. John C. Rager points 
out the striking similarity between the Cardinal’s 
utterances and the Virginia Bill of Rights and the 
American Declaration of Independence, but hesi- 
tates to state positively that Jefferson derived from 
the Cardinal the wording and thoughts of claus- 
es embodied in the Declaration.*) However, in 
his book, “Democracy and Bellarmine,” he ex- 
pressed himself as being positive about some in- 
fluence of Cardinal Bellarmine’s political theory 
upon the American Declaration of Independence. 
Finally, Fr. Rager published a summary of his 
book in a pamphlet, “Catholic Sources and the 
Declaration of Independence,” originally a paper 
read before the American Catholic Historical As- 


‘sociation on Dec. 31, 1928, subsequently pub- 


lished in Our Sunday Visitor and reprinted in the 
Catholic Mind for July 8, 1930. Needless to say, 
Fr. Rager’s book and pamphlet were highly en- 
dorsed by reviewers in various Catholic magazines 
and his reputed findings were popularized in 
many ways. 

Silvester J. McNamara in his volume, “Ameti- 
can Democracy and Catholic Doctrine,” attempted 
to offer proofs for the alleged Catholic influence 
on the Declaration in a more orderly way. The 


2) July 5, 1919. ; 
3) Catholic Historical Review, January, 1925, p. 513. 
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canonization of Cardinal Bellarmine gave new 
force to the current opinion which attributes to 
him an influence upon the origin of American in- 
stitutions. This was clearly indicated in an article 
appearing in America for Nov. 7, 1931, written 
by Rev. Will. I. Lonergan, S.J. The author in- 
forms us that ‘‘a whole school of modern scholar- 
ship finds in our Declaration of Independence and 
in the American Constitution a very intimate rela- 
tion with Cardinal Bellarmine’s writings and a 
certain dependence, at least indirect, upon them.” 

Some members of this school of Catholic schol- 
arship have gone farther than Fr. Lonergan, 
ascribing certain of the very words of the Decla- 
ration to Bellermine’s doctrine on political powers. 
Mr. Chesterton, in his “Twelve Modern Apos- 
tles,” states that “nearly two hundred years before 
the Declaration of Independence Cardinal Bellar- 
mine and Suarez laid down broadly the whole 
theory of Democracy.” 

Meanwhile, the noted American Church _his- 
torian, David S. Schaff, a Presbyterian, challenged 
the statements of these Catholic authors in a paper 
entitled “The Bellarmine-Jefferson Legend and 
the Declaration of Independence.” This was 
printed in Papers of the American Society of 
Church History.4) Dr. Schaff advanced most ade- 
quately the idea that Locke and the Calvinistic po- 
litical thinkers behind him were the real fountain- 
head of Jeffersonian Democracy and that the far- 
teaching claims regarding the Bellarmine influ- 
ence have no historic basis. This scholar summa- 
rized his findings in an article, “Cardinal Bellar- 
mine—Now Saint and Doctor of the Church,” 
published in Church History, as follows: ‘The ef- 
fect of the acceptance of Cardinal Bellarmine as 
the author of a contribution on government which 
had, as alleged, a direct influence upon the found- 
ers of our republic, would be to lessen the great 
part which Protestant writers from Calvin, Ponet 
and Mornay to Sidney and Locke had in develop- 


ing our ideas of free institutions, as also to ignore 


such documents as the Bills of Rights issued in 
Holland and England, Protestant countries, and 
the movements within the American colonies from 
the time of the Mayflower Compact.”®) 

The school of Catholic authors referred to, 
however, completely ignored the studies by Dr. 
Schaff as well as by other American scholars who 
made new contributions to the history of the Dec- 
laration’s origin disproving their claims. In 1931 
we proved that despite verbal agreements, the 


4) New York, 1928, 2nd series, Vol. VIII . 239-76. 
5) Chicago, 1938, Vol. Il, pp. 41-55. > 
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American Declaration and the teaching of Cardi- 
nal Bellarmine differ greatly. This philosophi- 
cal study appeared in the Fortnightly Review un- 
der the caption, ‘Alleged Catholic Sources of the 
Declaration of Independence.’’*) The article was 
challenged by Dr. Rager in a later contribution to 
the same publication, “Catholic Sources of the 
American Declaration of Independence.) In 
this rejoinder Fr. Rager expressed again his con- 
tention that the Declaration simply restates Cardi- 
nal Bellarmine’s theory. 

The controversy entered upon a new phase with 
the offering of Rev. Frederick J. Zwierlein, “Jef- 
ferson, Jesuits, and the Declaration,” which ap- 
peared in America for July 8, 1933. The learned 
historian brushes aside the influence of the New 
England clergy upon the document by asserting 
that “Jefferson was more anti-Calvinistic, anti- 
New England, than he was anti-Jesuit.’”” He be- 
lieves he could thus easily disprove the findings 
of Miss A. M. Baldwin's study as published in her 
book, ‘The New England Clergy and the Ameri- 
can Revolution.” These I summarized in a series 
of articles, “Genesis of the Political Principles of 
the American Declaration of Independence,” pub- 
lished in Central-Blatt and Social Justice.*) 

At last the sweeping assertions concerning a Ca- 
tholic influence upon the Declaration were silent- 
ly dropped. My “protest,” as Dr. Zwierlein 
dubbed my study, has evidently borne some fruit. 
The Catholic Historical Review has likewise re- 
pudiated the Jefferson-Bellarmine legend, com- 
menting upon my first article in these words: “a 
restraining article which, it is hoped, will have 
wide perusal. Since the late Dr. Gaillard Hunt 
first pointed out in this Review certain similarities 
in the thought of the Declaration and the writ- 
ings of a certain cardinal the legend has grown 
far beyond the implications of Dr. Hunt’s article 
and to an extent not warranted by facts.’®) The 
January, 1933, issue of the same publication quotes 
approvingly (p. 550) my conclusion to the sec- 
ond study, which denies the existence of a Catho- 
lic influence upon the Declaration. 

In the present and in future papers I shall at- 
tempt to sketch the political theories of the early 
Calvinists and thereby show that the Calvinists 
had developed a system of Democracy more in 
accord with American ideas than the teachings of 
Cardinal Bellarmine. These Calvinistic political 
doctrines were propagated in Europe some time 


6) December, 1931, Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 271-78. 
7) Ibid., March, 1932, Vol. XXXIX, pp. 51-52. 
8) September to December, 1932. 

9) January, 1932, Vol. XVII, p. 508. 
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before the Cardinal published his great work of 
controversies and political principles of Democ- 
racy. They were more thoroughly American than 
the half-hearted compromise of the Cardinal, were 
creations of anti-Catholic animosity and insured 
American Protestants against having to beg Ca- 
tholics for political creeds. 


Before entering upon our subject proper, we 
shall consider the fallacy of the method employed 
by the Catholic scholars in attempting to substan- 
tiate their opinions regarding Catholic influence 
upon American institutions. 


Faulty Method of Catholic Writers 


The easy fluency with which Catholic writers 
have construed an identity of Catholic and Ameri- 
can thought suggests they have not realized the 
dangers of equivocation in comparing different 
philosophies. It is useless to point out verbal agree- 
ments, in which the meanings are widely diver- 
gent; and it is injurious to inject our pre-conceived 
ideas into systems which rest on entirely different 
premises. The frequent fallacy of arguing from 
similarity to identity proves those writers to be 
guided in their reasonings by vague and ambigu- 
ous generalities and a large body of gratuitous 
assumptions which lose their import on closer 
analysis. 

In dealing with ideas and systems of thought, the 
utmost precision must be sought at all costs. How- 
ever difficult it may be in certain cases to achieve 
clearness and a well defined meaning of terms, we 
cannot dispense with them if we wish to arrive 
at the truth. We must always bear in mind that 
the authors we study may have meant something 
entirely different from the meaning we have in 
mind, in using certain words and phrases. There 
is evidently but one road to an understanding of 
the thought of deceased authors: a close, analytic 
and comparative study of the available texts of 
their works. And to travel this road safely the 
student must always direct his attention to the his- 
torical setting, and closely examine the social, eco- 
nomic and political conditions under which the 
political thought of a certain author was de- 
veloped. Surely these manifold aspects of a con- 
crete expression of ideas, or systems, will make 
the student inclined to doubt in some cases his 
possibly too glib assurances. 

Catholic writers so rash as to connect the Dec- 
laration with the teaching of Cardinal Bellarmine 
evidently stress unduly the significance of simi- 
_ Jarities in the wording of both political systems. 
_ The history of pagan religions, folklore, and _phi- 
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losophy records countless instances where, under 
similar conditions, strikingly similar ideas were 
developed which, despite verbal agreement, dis- 
close on closer inspection many shades of differ- 
ences in their meaning. The vagaries of the 
modern science of religions are the result of the 
use of the same faulty method as that used by the 
Catholic authors in attempting to prove a Catholic 
infiltration into the Declaration. 

You can prove almost anything by such a 
method. Using this method the Fathers of the 
Church proved that Plato and the ancient Greek 
philosophers drew their philosophy from Moses 
and the Prophets, modern writers have used it to 
prove that the “Logos” of Plato is identical with 
that of St. John the Evangelist, that the doctrine 
of the existence of angels was borrowed from 
Zoroaster, that Christianity is a mixture of Greek 
philosophy and Judaism, that Buddhist monachism 
is an imitation of Christian monastic life. And 
the late Mr. Watson employed this method dex- 
terously in making people believe that Catholi- 
cism still retains a considerable leaven of pagan- 
ism. 

These and many other fallacies of equivocation 
are the result of using terms which have partially 
or totally different meanings in different systems 
of thought. Theologians caution us against the 
indiscriminate use of religious words when deal- 
ing with various creeds. 

To prove the existence of a Catholic influence 
on the Declaration of Independence, Fr. Rager 
stresses the fact that the American document re- 
fers to God in four different. places. _Yetithe 
words “Nature’s God,” “Creator,” “Supreme 
Judge of the World,” and “Divine Providence,” 
used by the Deist Jefferson, have a somewhat dif- 
ferent meaning in Catholic theology as also in 
Calvinist theology. When St. Paul quoted a say- 
ing of the pagan poets Aratus and Cleanthes (Acts 
17, v. 28) in his discourse to the Athenians, he 
gave an originally pantheistic phrase a mono- 
theistic sense intended to refute idolatry, and 
thereby the pagan saying, “We are also his off- 
spring,” received a new and Christian meaning. 

There is hardly another term about whose mean- 
ing Catholics and Protestants differ so much as 
the word “liberty.” Curiously, Catholic authors 
who know that the word “liberty” does not ex- 
press the same thing in Catholic and Protestant 
theology and philosophy, do not hesitate to assert 
that there is no double meaning to be found in 
Catholic and Protestant political systems, when 
the word “liberty” is employed. And like the 
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term “liberty” many other technical expressions 
do not convey the same shades of meaning in Ca- 
tholic and Protestant political philosophy. 

Even in dealing with the political ideas of one 
man we must be on our guard against the pitfall 
of overlooking possible changes in his creed at 
various periods of his life. Obviously, Dr. Zwier- 
lein has disregarded this elementary rule of meth- 
odology of history. To prove that Jefferson could 
not have borrowed his political principles from 
New England sources, he cites for us quotations 
of Jefferson’s later life, expressing his opposition 
“to the Theocratic New England State as well as 
to its Calvinistic Puritan clergy.” Evidently, Dr. 
Zwierlein does not know of the early Calvinistic 
training received by the author of the Declaration, 
which flatly contradicts his reasoning. Moreover, 
the gratuitous assumption by Dr. Zwierlein and 
other Catholic authors, that the Declaration must 
be regarded primarily as a statement of the per- 
sonal views of Jefferson, has no foundation in fact. 
The truth is that Jefferson had to set forth the 
dominant views of the Continental Congress and 
it was due to the great efforts of the New England 
Puritan, John Adams, that his Declaration was 
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finally endorsed by that body. Unfounded assump- 
tions will jeopardize more than promote the cause 
of historic truth. 

The faulty method employed by the Catholic 
authors referred to renders their elaborate disqut- 
sitions practically valueless as regards their main 
object. Rev. Edmund J. Sumpf, S.J., justly re- 
marks in America, for Aug. 19, 1933: “One can- 
not help but feel that it is impossible to settle the 
issue regarding Cardinal Bellarmine’s influence 
on Jefferson one way or another in such articles as 
Dr. Zwierlein’s, or those he enumerates. It is 
much more profitable to treat the basic philosophic 
and historic aspects of the subject.” 

In future articles on this question we shall at- 
tempt to follow the latter method and shall deal 
with our subject in a historical way, tracing the 
sources of the Declaration to the Calvinistic po- 
litical philosophy of the sixteenth century. We 
shall waive for the present the study of earlier 
medieval influences upon the Declaration which at 
most could only be material, not formal, influ- 
ences. 

JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 
; Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PROBLEM OF FAMILY MAINTENANCE 


HE problem of family allowances results 
from the fact that wages bear no direct re- 
lation with needs. The widespread accep- 
tance of collective bargaining and the growing 
strength of labor unions make it possible to fore- 
see the day when the reasonable needs of the 
worker may replace his marginal productivity as 
the determining factor of wage levels. These 
needs include a decent standard of living for the 
worker, his wife and children. For the value of 
a man’s labor power—the sole means with which 
he has been endowed by God to discharge his ob- 
ligations—is equivalent in strict justice to his own 
maintenance and to the fulfillment of those fam- 
ily responsibilities he necessarily incurs in fol- 
lowing God’s precept to “increase and multiply.” 
But the family living wage, which should serve 
as the basis of wage bargaining, takes account only 
of the average family, not of the actual family 
any individual man might have. In that sense 
the dictum “equal pay for equal work” may be 
applied fully without ignoring completely the so- 
cial nature of a man’s work and the correspond- 
ing wage. The wage of the normal male adult 


should provide for the two parents and for the 
two or three children of the typical family. 
Immediately, however, there are two cases 
which this basic principle fails to cover: the fa- 
mily with more dependent children than the av- 
erage; the industry which through no fault of em- 
ployer or employed cannot pay the family wage. 
A man who in the honorable pursuit of that 
same divine command is able and willing to as- 
sume a larger family responsibility, to prepare 
more saints for heaven, more citizens for the na- 
tion, more workers and consumers for industry, 
ought not be penalized but encouraged. For in 
the last analysis it is he alone who assures the sur- 
vival of the nation and the human race. The first 
two children merely replace their own parents; the 
third and following children replace those mar- 
ried couples who cannot or will not face the sac- 
rifices entailed in bearing and rearing offspring, 
and provides, when they exist in sufficient num- 
bers, for the natural increase in the population. 
For this reason the typical family cannot include 
less than three children for it cannot be less than 
enough to continue the social group. The 1931 
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Canadian census, for instance, sets the average at 
2.92 among families with children. 


Even the hypothesis of a minimum family wage 
would scarcely provide for the children of the larg- 
et-than-average families. If we consider three 
children required for this type of family, they were 
in 1931 45 percent of all Canadian families with 
children at home or if we require four or more 
children, they were 29 percent of all Canadian fa- 
milies with children at home. 

But not even in those countries where the stand- 
ard of living is highest has the family wage ever 
been widely introduced although it is due in strict 
justice according to papal teaching and long de- 
fended by Catholic social thought and trade 
union opinion. In fact there are those who con- 
tend that it never can become operative. Profes- 
sor Paul Douglas maintains that besides provid- 
ing for forty-five million fictitious wives and chil- 
dren, the payment of a family wage to every male 
worker in the United States, and an individual 
wage to all other workers, would require 82 per- 
cent of the national income, leaving only 18 per- 
cent for all other charges on industry and govern- 
ment. 

In any event, where sound economics prevent 
the payment of such a wage, Leo XIII and Pius 
XI concur that all parties concerned, employer, 
employee and the State, must take such steps as 
may lead to its possibility. Meanwhile it seems 
only reasonable that everything possible should 
be done to enable the worker to discharge exist- 
ing family responsibilities. 

The system of family allowances, both in prin- 
ciple and in the experience of the twenty-eight 
countries where it is now in force, recommends 
itself as the permanent solution for the large fam- 
ily problem and as a temporary supplement 
where wages are inadequate even for the first 
three children. 


Concept of Family Allowances 


Under the impact of a variety of forces the con- 
cept of family allowances has changed consider- 
ably during the past seventy-five years. The earli- 
est attempts to introduce them both in public 
employment and private industry were made in 
France and represented a desire to give due recog- 
nition to the social value of the family and to im- 
prove the situation produced by wage and salary 
systems based upon output and hours worked 
without consideration for the workers’ obligations. 
This was unquestionably the mind of Léon Har- 
mel, the pioneer of family allowances in private 
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enterprise, and Emile Romanet, the founder of 
the first Equalization Fund. 

In this sense a family allowance is a sum of 
money paid periodically to a worker to help him 
meet adequately existing family responsibilities. 
These payments, in proportion to the number of 
children within the fixed age limits, are made be- 
cause of the worker's social contribution through 
his family without any reference to his technical 
skill or output. The family allowance should be 
clearly distinguished from wages, charity and re- 
lief. 

Family allowances were first put into effect on 
a wide scale through French Ministerial decree, 
during the first World War, when high profits en- 
abled employers to supplement wages and so help 
defray rising family expenses and maintain exist- 
ing standards of living. Private initiative took 
over again after the war and the institution spread 
outward from France to other countries. 

It is interesting to note that family allowances 
did not arise from any preoccupation with popula- 
tion problems; that its founders, clearly inspired 
by Rerum novarum, associated the material situ- 
ation with the corresponding ideal of social jus- 
tice; and that its rapid spread was favored by the 
economic arrangement of war production and war 
conditions. 

Government policy, in increasing measure, 1s 
making use of family allowances to implement its 
concern for decreasing populations. Widespread 
poverty, coupled with rising food costs and food 
rationing, have added their considerable and urg- 
ent weight especially to English family allowance 
propaganda; industry must provide for the te- 
placement of its human capital; national defense 
requires a sufficiency of defenders; national health 
demands that the children, the nation’s greatest 
natural resource, be properly housed, fed and 
clothed. 

Studies by sociologists, economists and experts 
in hygiene have shown that prevailing wages are 
inadequate for the maintenance of a family. They 
consider this to be a contributory cause to the de- 
clining birth-rate in many countries. Recent sta- 
tistics show that Great Britain’s birth-rate is 20 
percent less than is required for replacement; 
France’s, 25 percent; Sweden’s, 30 percent, and 
Germany’s, 11 percent. And when the present 
war shall have taken its dreadful toll, not only in 
deaths but also in prevented births, the situation 
will have grown definitely worse. 

Several governments, in consequence, have felt 
constrained to adopt a policy favoring the restora- 
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tion of family life. Any general effort to increase 
wages would raise correspondingly the cost of liv- 
ing and so increase the hardships of the very fa- 
milies they desire to help. Family allowances on 
the other hand, while representing a lighter bur- 
den on industry as well as the community in gen- 
eral, furnish supplements in both the place and 
measure most needed. 

We find the dissociation of wage and family 
allowance complete in the family endowment 
schemes of New Zealand and New South Wales, 
in the 1937 Belgian plan for non-wage-earners and 
in the 1939 French system which covers the en- 
tire nation. From a supplement to wages it has 
become, in the minds of its promoters, almost a 
“new right,” based on the idea that the national 
income should be distributed according to family 
need, to aid the distinctly social service of bring- 
ing up children. Some writers have found in the 
insurance schemes of Italy, Chile and Spain a 
manifestation of national solidarity. 

Whatever we may think of this new concept, 
the family has an indisputable claim to recogni- 
tion. This claim has been strongly advanced by 
Eleanor Rathbone both in an article published in 
Contemporary Review and in her “Case for Fam- 
ily Allowances.” She suggests that a wide view 
of the subject would picture a number of people 
seated about a table dividing the nation’s wealth; 
the assembled group would include public authori- 
ties, landowners, capitalists, employers and em- 
ployees. From the background comes a new 
claimant, the family. “Here, what about me? 
Haven't I a right to share? Without me where 
would you all be? You wouldn’t exist. The num- 
ber and quality of your successors depends on 
me. Whether you can defend your liberties, peo- 
ple your colonies, supply your markets, depends 
on how I do my job. But you ask me to build 
_ A-1 men and enough of them, out of the scraps 
that fall from your table. What if I go on strike? 
Give me my share.” 


Types 

Though the principle of family allowances is 
distinct from any scheme in which it might be 
embodied and commands recognition independent- 
ly of any particular method in use, it will help to 
consider at least in outline some of the ways in 
which it has been applied. In 1938 grants were 
paid in private industry in 28 different countries, 
in public service in 19 different countries and 
through direct State subsidies in four countries. 

The principle in question has been recognized 
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by most systems of unemployment insurance and 
by almost all the belligerent countries 1n separa- 
tion allowances paid to the families of men under 
arms. In Canada the navy grants separation al- 
lowance in time of peace and war; the army pro- 
vides an allowance up to a maximum of seventy- 
nine dollars monthly to dependents of enlisted 
men when need is established before the Depend- 
ents’ Allowance Board. 

Existing methods of application admit of sev- 
eral classifications. Taking the source of revenue 
as a basis of division, they may be grouped under 
three heads: 

1. Those financed by employers directly or col- 
lectively through Equalization Funds or by 
employers with the help of State subsidies. 

2. Those financed jointly by all three parties 

concerned: employers, employees and the 

State, and based on the insurance principle. 

Both of these types may be either voluntary 

or compulsory. 

. Those financed directly from the State bud- 
get or by a special tax and granting a family 
endowment. 


Us 


Equalization Fund 


Until 1918 in France, 1921 in Belgium and 
in the case of at least 20 English firms in 1940, 
the individual employers carried the entire burden 
of family allowances. Where voluntary, this 
method penalizes the social-minded employer and 
where compulsory discourages the employment of 
married men. To eliminate this unfair competi- 
tion Emile Romanet established the first Equaliza- 
tion Fund or Compensation Pool in France in 
1918. This institution developed rapidly through- 
out France and Belgium. By means of it the ex- 
pense for family allowances is spread equitably 
over the aggregated industries according to their 
respective size as shown by pay-rolls, total hours 
of work or number of persons employed. These 
pools may operate within each industry or group 
of industries on a local, regional of national basis. 
The distribution of cost may be achieved in a single 
Operation within each fund (in France until 
1939) or within each main branch of industiy 
(Italy) or on a national basis (Spain). Or it may 
be achieved in two operations: within each fund 
first and then between funds (Belgium, France, 
Hungary). The National Equalization Fund such 
as that established in Belgium in 1931 and in 
France in 1938 usually operates through the two 
steps. 


Certain funds handle the entire machinery for 
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the collection of revenues from the owners and 
their distribution to the workers or to the workers’ 
wives. This is done on a minimum profit basis 
and any surplus is retained as a reserve or is used 
to finance, as in France, a truly amazing variety 
of social services among the men. Other funds 
act merely as clearing agencies to equalize, for the 
region or industry, the costs of the allowances paid 
directly by the employers. 

Trade union opinion was at first hostile to this 
scheme since it left control in the hands of the em- 
ployers. In time it gladly accepted the plan as 
part of the economic structure. Further objec- 
tions raised were that it compels industry to carry 


A PHASE OF THE 


1 a country as large as ours conditions of an 
economic and social nature will vary greatly in 

different parts of the land. The pessimism wat- 
ranted in judging, let’s say the farmer’s future in 
a particular State, may be misleading if applied 
to agricultural conditions existing in another com- 
monwealth. And vice versa this same rule may 
apply to an opinion regarding the promise of 
prosperity and security farmers of .a certain lo- 
cality may look forward to. 

Considering all things, however, the future of 
farmers, as a class, does not seem overly promis- 
ing. Agriculture may flourish, to a certain extent 
and for a time, but not so the order of society 
composed of farmers driven to the wall by the 
very circumstances which have so frequently in 
history doomed the existence of small land own- 
ing proprietors. Writing from somewhere in 
Texas, without the slightest intention of making 
known his ideas through S/R, a priest makes the 
following observations: 


“It gives me serious concern that our people are gradu- 
ally losing the hold on their farms and are obliged to 
sell them to those who have most of the loose cash— 
city investors. I have been considering the possibility of 
some kind of pooling of resources on the part of my 
parishioners, but I have not dared to suggest to them 
the idea, because I have not thus far been able to re- 
duce my thoughts on the subject to a practicable form. 

‘But let me illustrate. We conduct our school with 
but two Sisters, who teach a mere dozen children. Of 
these all but four must board with families residing 
near the church to be able to attend. Four children 
walk a distance of three miles to school. But why 
haven’t we more children? The young folks move to 
town. The old people, in order to be able to divide 
“what they have among their in most cases numerous 
children, are obliged to sell out, and in consequence 
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the entire expense and that it is not applicable to 
the self-employed or to those contracting for an 
individual job. On the other hand, since the pur- 
pose of such schemes is not to dispense charity 
but to readjust wages to actual needs, it seems 
reasonable that the immediate direction of the 
plans should rest with those most concerned; in 
other words, it is an employer-employee problem 
whose solution is achieved by means of State sup- 
pervision. 
(To be continued) 


Horatio P. PHELAN, S.J. 
Jesuit Seminary of Philosophy 
Toronto, Canada 


RURAL PROBLEM 


we lose a farm with each family that has been broken 
up. On an average one farm a year is eliminated. Un- 
fortunately, only few farms bear dividing, because a 
family is poor in this part of the country unless it owns 
at least 500 acres’’ (it is largely a sheep and cattle coun- 
try. 2Edi S/R). 

It is particularly, however, the following state- 
ment from this letter we submit for the considera- 
tion of those of our readers seriously interested in 
the welfare of farmers: 

“Hence, it seems we are faced by a problem which 
would remain even though we should succeed in mak- 
ing our young folks rural-minded. It is especially diffi- 
cult to accomplish this whenever you have to do with 
families of the marginal class. Of course, war restric- 
tions help temporarily but there is no assurance of this 
favorable influence continuing for long. Nevertheless 
constructive efforts must be engaged in and the pastor 
has a particular duty in this regard.” 

The difficulty mentioned by the Texan pastor 
in the first sentence of this paragraph points to the 
crux of the situation. And this situation is not of 
such recent origin as some may think. Over thirty 
years ago the present writer published an edi- 
torial in the St. Louis Amerika on the farm situ- 
ation. One of the replies by a teacher and organ- 
ist, who had spent many years in Illinois country 
parishes, is pertinent to the present discussion: 

“It is quite true that the flight from the land is a de- 
plorable phenomenon. But at the bottom it is not so 
much levity and lightheadedness that accounts for young 
people leaving the homestead as the fear of debt and 
the inability to be relieved of its burden. 

“The young people know their parents have strug- 
gled along for years and years; working hard and faith- 
fully, long hours at that, always in the hope of being 
able to lift the mortgage from the land, but this blessing 
was never attained by them. Always something inter- 
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fered. Consequently, the members of the younger gen- 
etation feel they do not care merely to begin where the 
old people leave off, go through life heavily burdened 
and have no better prospect than their parents possessed 
of liquidating the mortgage on their land.” 


Matters have improved in this respect, because 
mortgages may be lifted on the amortization plan. 


Warder's Review 


Subtle Tyran ny 


ape a certain phase of American Democracy, 

remarked on by no less a scholar than Doll- 
inger eighty years ago, Thomas Perkins Aber- 
nethy, University of Virginia, has given a new in- 
terpretation: 

“There are few countries in which outward conformi- 
ty to prevailing standards is so much insisted on as in 
the United States, and it is the gift of the West to the 
nation”) (italics ours). 

Thus does the Frontier once more come into its 
own in accordance with Turner, in spite of the in- 
sistence of some that his theory had run its course. 
As to Déllinger, it is in his volume on “Kirche und 
Kirchen, Papsttum und Kirchenstaat’” the once 
highly praised and much berated historian de- 
clares, quoting from what was at that time Ger- 
many’s most influential liberal paper, the Augs- 
burger Allgemeine Zeitung: “in America, as a 
well informed and clearsighted observer has re- 
cently stated, ‘even in all non-political matters 
there prevails a tyrannically predominating and 
uniforming majority which influences and grinds 
the minds until they resemble each other like the 
pebbles whirled around in a brook.’ ’’”?) 


In accordance with the main thesis of his book, 
Dollinger demonstrated how unfavorably this in- 
fluence affected the inteilectual freedom of the 
preacher. He even held the tyranny of stream- 
lined opinion responsible for the decline of the 
Protestant churches and sects in our country, as 
revealed to him by such American writers as Chan- 
ning, Colton, Mines, and the frequently quoted 
Mercersburg Review. It is from an article on 
“Signs of the Times,” published in this periodical, 
he recites the complaint of a well known preacher 
of those days, Edson: 

“The majority of the growing generation is without 


positive religion; what they still accept may be the doc- 
trines of a purely natural religion, and I greatly fear 


1) Three Virginia Frontiers. 
p. 68. 


2) Loe. cit., Munich, 1861, 2d ed., p. 355. 


Univ. La. Press, 1940, 
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Nevertheless the curse of the liberalistic freedom 
to mortgage land up to the hilt remains with us, 
together with the obligation to destroy the home- 
stead in order that the claims of all heirs may be 
satisfied. Both of these factors militate against 
the welfare of this estate, the most necessary com- 
ponent part of society. FP oe 


that we are proceeding surely but by no means slowly in 
the direction of a complete lack of religion and of moral 
corruption.’’?) 

Now that Edson’s fears have been realized, 
there is apparent danger that the majority, insist- 
ing upon ‘outward conformity to prevailing stan- 
dards,” may ere long refuse to respect the moral 
and religious rights of dissenting minorities. In 
the matter of birth control the “predominating 
and uniforming majority” is evidently exerting its 
influence by shaming or frightening mothers into 
adjusting natural fertility to the accepted Amert- 
can standard attainable by contraceptive methods. 


Epigrammatic Reminders 


ING a few of the state capitols of our coun- 

try bear more or less significant inscriptions. 
Some of them are in Latin, and therefore unin- 
telligible to the vast majority of the people. 
Many are of a general nature and if read at alf 
by the men who enter the legislative halls for the 
purpose of “‘serving the people,” convey no warn- 
ing or admonition regarding the particular obli- 
gations of those chosen to promote the public 
weal. 

Perhaps because they were both wiser and more 
sincere than the men of the present generation, 
our forbears were far more candid than we when 
expressing their views through mottos intended 
for the walls of public buildings. Thus the por- 
tal to the chapter hall at Eichstadt, Bavaria, is 
framed by a running band containing this inscrip- 
tion in Latin: 

“I beg of you that thou, when entering hete to con- 
sider the public good, promote the welfare of the com- 
monwealth, having with forethought left behind thine 
own private interest. If thou dost both thou shalt 
arrive at a good end.” 

It is the “good end” matters, of course. A 
mere inscription, however true and well intended, 
is of little value unless it appeals to the moral 
and religious conviction and the conscience of 
those who read it. 


3) Retranslated from the German. 


Original text 
Mercersburg Review, VII, 290 ff. 4 
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Remarkable Vision 


ke particular chapter of his novel, ‘The 

Spirit Rapper,” to which Orestes Brownson 
gave the title “Worth Considering,” deals with a 
subject the present generation either scorns or re- 
fuses to discuss: the demoniac characteristic of 
such phenomena of modern times as the great 
French Revolution, the second chapter of which 
we witness in Bolshevism and Naziism. 


Bent on World Reform, the Spirit Rapper, 
whose autobiography the book purports to be, con- 
templates the means to be adopted by him as the 
privileged agent of a sinister power to overthrow 
Christianity. It is in the following passage 
Brownson arrives at the same conclusion, to which 
Dostoevski’s Great Inquisitor gives expression: 
that Christianity must be overthrown by the in- 
troduction of another religion, “a religion in har- 
mony with the wants of the flesh.” Because, it 
is impossible “to overthrow a positive religion by 
a pure negation, or to get rid of Christianity with- 
out substituting something positive in its place.” 

Both Communism and National Socialism tes- 
tify to the correctness of this opinion. As Ivan 
von Kalogaroff states in his excellent monograph 
on Die Metaphystk des Bolschewismus: ‘There 
is dynamic power in the Marxian doctrine: for it 
has caused the rising of the masses. An impos- 
sibility if it were nothing more than an economic 
doctrine. Consequently there must be another 
side to it, but which? It zs the idea of the messianic 
vocation of the proletariat. This is the soul of 
Marxism’ (italics are the author’s).t) The Na- 
tional Socialists, on their part, deify the race and 
the nation, demanding they should be accepted 
instead of Christianity. Although he has proba- 
bly never heard of Brownson, Professor Ernst 
Bergmann, in his Twenty-five Theses of the Ger- 
man Religion, declares: ‘“Luther could overcome 
Rome only by Christ. Thus we of the German 
religious cult believe that church can be overcome 
only by church [italics ours}. All other ways are 
utopia.’””) 

Writing almost ninety years ago, the American 
philosopher foresaw even the advent of this par- 
ticular heresy. He found “in Scandinavia unmis- 
takable evidences of a revival of Odin.” And 
“only a short time since, the government had to 
adopt measures to repress it in the north of Nor- 
way.’ Brownson also knew that in many parts 
~ 1) Op. cit. Salzburg, 1934, p. 58. 
member of the Society of Jesus. 


2) Die 25 Thesen der Deutsch Religion. 
Breslau, 1934, p. 24. 


Kalogaroff is a 


Hin Kate- 
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of Germany the tendency prevailed “to revive su- 
perstitions which Christianity supplanted.” 

These observations were made known to 
Brownson’s contemporaries in 1854! But did 
they heed, were they warned? Hardly. Are we 
any wiser? Do we weigh the future according 
to our knowledge of existing conditions? There 
are today over sixty million people in the coun- 
try who profess no religious creed and practice no 
religion. Is it to be assumed this mass will always 
be just indifferent, neutral, amorphous? “When 
men have no religion, they take refuge in super- 
stition; and when they cease to worship God, 
they begin to worship the Devil.”?) Thus that 
extraordinary genius whom we know to have been 
a thorn in the side of not a few good people in 
his days. 


The Suffering Fifth Estate 


D RIVEN to it by purposes inherent in the capi- 

talistic system, industry and commerce have 
aimed at increasing and satisfying both the needs 
and the wants of rich and low. To an extent it 
is for this reason we are experiencing in a twofold 
manner the truth of Goethe’s distich: “No one is 
willingly satisfied with whatever part is justly his. 
Therefore you have, always and eternally, the sub- 
stance of war.” 

It is this is at the bottom of much of our domes- 
tic discontent and strife. Even gradual improve- 
ment of their condition, granting them the possi- 
bility of sufficiently meeting modest needs, does 
not satisfy members of a generation whose wants 
increase from day to day. Nor is the tendency to 
extend demands for comforts and luxuries beyond 
the limits compatible with the good of other ord- 
ers of society and the common good restricted to 
any one class. Those not willingly satisfied with 
whatever is justly theirs use the power they may 
possess to enforce their wishes, irrespective of all 
other considerations. It is not now a case of “ev- 
ery one for himself” but of a powerful organiza- 
tion enforcing its demands, still leaving the hind- 
most to be caught by the devil. But there are mil- 
lions of such hindmost, whose economic position 
suffers in consequence of the advantages gained 
by those enjoying the opportunity to enrich them- 
selves or to better their positions regardless of 
how others and the common good may fare. 

To the third estate, which dominated the nine- 
teenth century, industrialism has added a fourth. 
For a hundred years the members of this estate 


3) Op. cit., Boston, 1854, p. 168. 
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have opposed the injustices and abuses to which 
they were exposed in so criminal a fashion. In 
the course of time there has been added a fifth 
estate, consisting largely of unorganized workers, 
obliged to live on a mere pittance and to depend 
on private and public charity. It is their lot ‘s 
made more miserable by the desires of their more 
fortunate brethren to satisfy their increasing 
wants. At the expense of their employers, or the 
“capitalist class,” they think. In truth, the first 
sufferers from this inequality of opportunity to 
apply thumbscrews are the unorganized, whether 
manual workers or white collar people. 


Contemporary Opinion 


ee’ has changed a little, also, the military 
establishment of these United States. Only 
forty-six years ago the World Almanac for 1896 
was able to print the names of a// army officers 
above the rank of captain on two and a half pages. 
There were 389 of them! The navy, according to 
the same authority, still listed 16 wooden ships, 
Those were the happy days, before American in- 
ventive genius made it possible for European and 
Asiatic deviltries to cross our ocean barriers, to 
blight and blast the New World to a semblance 
of the Old. The inventors meant well, but put- 
ting airplanes and submarines at the disposal of 
the alleged human race was like putting an open 
razor into the hands of a half-witted child. 
W. T. W. 
Catholic Virginian 


Newspaper readers have come to expect the 
press to be a product of big business; to consider 
normal circulations as running into hundreds of 
thousands; and have developed an attitude that 
is little influenced, if at all, by the small local 
journal. 

Freedom of thought and expression in the mod- 
ern press has of necessity been sacrificed in great 
measure by the demands of ever greater circula- 
tion and to meet the wishes of shareholders for 
annual worth while dividends. It is a human de- 
velopment only to be expected once the possi- 
bilities for profit were recognized, but it has de- 
veloped into a tragedy for journalism, and proba- 
bly must accept a heavy responsibility for the 
whole world, already twice in this century, being 
plunged in fearful war. 

Little journals that have sought to save their 
freedom have, too many of them, been forced to 


the wall. If it is any consolation, they died voic- 
ing their independence. Many that have won the 
fight to exist have been faced with a reading pub- 
lic wanting the satisfaction of its ever-changing 
whims, and, impatient of Truth, asking cynically 
in the fashion of Pilate: “What is Truth?” 


The Catholic News 
Port of Spain, Trinidad 


Had Europe, or even Australia and the United 
States, given expression to the spirit of Christ in 
its past treatment of Asia, Japan would today find 
no support for her opportunist cry, “Asia for the 
Asiatics.” In victory we- must together ensure 
that Asia is exploited for Asiatics—all of them, 
and not only for European capitalists or Japanese 
militarists. In war, here and now, whether on 
land, sea or air, we must ensure that Australia is 
kept for Australians and the Americas for 
Americans. 

We must not allow Japan at its worst to ape 
the imperialism of Europe at its worst. Together, 
the United States and Australia are capable of re- 
storing Japan to all that is good in her own pagan 
tradition, but the United States and Australia can 
do so only at the cost of ringing true to all that is 
best in their own respective national traditions. 

Our own association with the United States 
must be rich in all that is good. No politician 
must be allowed to turn our struggle with Japa- 
hese aggression on the temporal plane into a sort 
of pseudo-crusade between Christianity and Shin- 
toism. We must allow no trust to use our vic- 
tory as the instrument of economic imperialism. 
As Christians we must not make it a war of color 
or a clash of races. For us it must remain a war 


against an aggressor. The Catholic W orker 
Melbourne 


Data available lead one to suspect that the 
health of the average executive is not all that 
could be desired; that his occupation and habits 
shorten his life, decrease his efficiency, and pre- 
dispose him to certain diseases. 

Recently the writer reviewed the records of 176 
executives of a large industrial corporation who 
were examined over a nine-year period at the 
Mayo Clinic. Few of these men considered them- 
selves ill and none had found it necessary to stop 
working, yet 41 percent were suffering from severe 
disabilities. The study seemed to show an inordi- 
nately high incidence of hypertension in a group 
of comparatively young men. 


ae es 
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In many cases the consultant had noted on the 
executive's record sheet some such comment as: 
“Physical and mental exhaustion”; “Energetic 
driving executive, most indiscreet in drinking, dat- 
ing and smoking habits’; “Nervous, high-strung 
man’; “Smokes too much’; Hasn’t had a vaca- 
tion for two years.” 


The average executive is likely to have bad 
working, recreational, eating, smoking and drink- 
ing habits. He is frequently nervous and physi- 
cally fatigued and emotionally tense. His trecre- 
ation, if he plays at all, is injudiciously planned, 
and he goes about it as strenuously as he works. 

The executives of this country have been work- 
ing at what has seemed top speed for years. But 
now, because of the national emergency, speed 
must be increased even more. And does anyone 
think that the signing of the peace will end our 
troubles? They will have just begun. Our country 
will, as never before, require the services of keen 
minds and sound bodies. Pauses for rest and re- 
laxation are in no sense of the word wasted time. 
If the job ahead is left to those whose decrepit 
bodies have long outlived their usefulness, centu- 
ties will have passed before we recover from this 


debacle. Dr. Haro G. HABEIN 


The Health of the Executive!) 


In all totalitarianism there is the implicit as- 
sumption that freedom consists in subjection to law 
or authority. Some kind of collective or totality, 
whether it be class, or race, or the nation itself, 
takes precedence over the person. This collectivi- 
zation of man is realized through the suppression 
of personal liberty and the ordination of personali- 
ty to the totality as its final end. 

Organization is the keynote of totalitarianism, 
and this pervasive organization extends even to the 
deeper regions of human life where personality 
dwells. By total organization man is made a cell 
in the real organism of the collective, while class, 
or nation, or race, is exalted as the adequate ob- 
ject of intellect and will, and made the term of 
liberty or autonomy. Whatever is faintly suspect- 
ed of hindering the State is denounced and swift- 
ly punished as political and philosophical heresy. 
For totalitarianism denies that in the ontological 
and immanent order each person has a proprie- 
tary right over his acts. 


RUDOLPH JOHN Harvey, O.F.M., Ph.D.?) 
1) Industrial Medicine, May, 1942, p. 218:44. 
2) The Metaphysical Relation Between Person and 
_ Liberty, Wash., 1942, p. 42. 
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Fragments 


Pe is from the letter addressed to a weekly by “an 

executive of a leading machine tool manufac- 
turer” we quote: “Getting back to the Dollar-a- 
Year man, there are of course some of the original 
gang who were chosen because of their front-page 
or Hollywood value, but fortunately that bunch is 
rapidly getting out of the picture.” 


In Thunder on the Earth Margery Allingham 
recognizes “a tale of Texas in the 1930’s when 
men were still getting excited about money (that 
stuff they collect to build battleships) and still 
thought it was the key to paradise, a notion now 
seen to be the lineal descendant of the Philoso- 
pher’s stone idea.”—But the “accursed she-wolf,” 
greed, sleepeth not! 


From the Joint Pastoral Letter of the Hierarchy 
of Canada: “We feel it our duty to urge you as 
strongly as we can not to draw down the anger 
of God on our nation by frivolity and by the in- 
ordinate pursuit of wealth and pleasure. On the 
contrary, we should appease the wrath of God by 
examining our own consciences, discovering our 
faults, and making reparation for them in a true 
spirit of penance.” 

“We have the most efficient government on 
earth,” said the managing editor, pointing to a 
bale or two of printed tripe just received from 
Washington. “It not only exhorts us to win the 
war by saving waste paper, but actually itself 
supplies us—at public expense—with the waste 
paper to save.” “But,” adds W. T. W. in the Ca- 
tholic Virginian, “managing editors are, as a class, 
soured souls. The ink gets into their milk of hu- 
man kindness, with curdling results.” 


Can it be true?, “Critic” remarks in the New 
Statesman and Nation: “Between the British and 
Indian there seems always the impalpable barrier, 
which E. M. Forster described in the ‘Passage to 
India’—a barrier, I think, only partly to be ex- 
plained by the relation of conqueror and subject. 
With the Japanese the difficulty of intimacy is 
even greater; though the Japanese and the Brit- 
ish are both ruling and conguering peoples who 
depend on the seas, they seldom learn either each 
other’s language or mental idiom. But with the 
Chinese there is no barrier.” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Forging the Chain 


1 Es is a source-of inspiration to know that 

throughout the world Catholic institutions and 
agencies are working, however quietly, to promote 
the common good and improve social, political 
and economic conditions. Institutions and federa- 
tions such as the Social Guild, of Oxford, the Ca- 
tholic Workers’ Center, of Buenos Aires, the Ca- 
tholic Worker Movement, of Australia, the Rural 
Life Movement, of the same country, the Social 
Weeks, of Canada, the Jocists, of several Euro- 
pean countries—all contain within themselves tre- 
mendous potentialities. These, and many similar 
groups in various countries, our own included, 
have diagnosed certain of the world’s ills and are 
seeking to cure them. 

Thus far, however, they have been for the most 
part so many separate units. There has been a 
minimum of co-operation between them, for a 
variety of reasons. For one thing, many have 
been so busy with their own affairs that an oppor- 
tunity for collaboration has not yet been sought. 
Distance presents another obstacle, as does the dis- 
parity of language. But most important, the 
agency has yet to be found to forge the links into 
a strong chain, to point the way to concrete, co- 
ordinated and co-operative endeavor. 

But beginnings are being made. Toward the 
end of August the Inter-American Seminar of So- 
cial Studies brought together in Washington lead- 
ing representatives, both clerical and lay, of 
gtoups of this nature operating in North, Central 
and South America. The participants, many of 
them prelates, held out the hope, as expressed by 
Archbishop Robert E. Lucey, of San Antonio, 
“that this seminar will constitute the beginning of 
a real unity in the Americas. God grant that we, 
sons of the Church, may now contribute our share 
to the formation of a better world.” 

Specific steps were outlined whereby this would 
be achieved. Most Rev. Miguel de Andrea, Titu- 
lar Bishop of Temnus and director of the Catho- 
lic Workers’ Center in Buenos Aires, proposed a 
continuing commission of the recent seminar be 
set up, to develop the conclusions of the three 
weeks’ period of discussion into a ‘Code of So- 
cial Principles” on economic and international 
ethics. The Jesuit rector of the Pontifical Catho- 
lic University Javerina, Bogota, Colombia, Rev. 


Procedure 


Action 


Felix Restrepo, proposed the establishment of an 
“International American Correspondence School 
of Social Studies,” to be directed and conducted 
from Washington for the clergy in all countries 
of the western hemisphere. Fr. Restrepo empha- 
sized that such a school should concern itself with 
special instruction in the philosophical and theo- 
logical courses for students for the priesthood; 
special institutes, schools and study clubs for 
priests following ordination; national and re- 
gional conferences; special post-graduate study in 
the universities, and correspondence courses. Such 
a plan would not be confined to the priests, as 
methods for the training of the laity in the prin- 
ciples and means of achieving social and economic 
reform likewise engaged the attention of the dele- 
gates. 

The Inter-American Seminar, sponsored by the 
Social Action Department of the NCWC, of 
which Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara of Kansas City 
is chairman, is more than merely a step in the right 
direction. It is an attempt to consolidate much 
of the effort expended by individual associations 
by granting them a common activity. 

The Central Bureau of the CV has for many 
years endeavored to promote Catholic internation- 
alism, although on a lesser scale. It has kept in 
touch with men and movements all over the 
world. While the war has played havoc with cer- 
tain of these connections, and certainly with the 
mailing of publications and releases, the Bureau 
still recetves dozens of newspapers, magazines anu 
pamphlets from such institutions in far-off lands, 
and still exchanges information with leaders of 
these social movements. As a sample of the kind 
of work done, only a year before war broke out 
the Bureau assisted an organization of Catholit 
men in Singapore in establishing a Catholic Ac- 
tion federation particularly by supplying them 
leaflets and pamphlets. 

If there were an extension of such activity, and 
if events such as the Inter-American Social Semi- 
nar could be multiplied and continued, great good 


would result. Profiting from the experiences of _ 


one another, units of such federations or associ- 
ations could, working in concord, accomplish 
much more than they can as individual groups. 
Here is an ideal certainly worth striving for. 
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Mutual Aid 


Bear Ye Each Other’s Burden 


| eas can not long survive among a peo- 

ple indifferent to the obligations of self-help 
and mutual help. The proletarian is a danger to 
society precisely because he is willing to be fed, 
clothed and housed without exercising the human 
prerogative of supplying his needs through his 
own efforts or in union with others similarly situ- 
ated. He is easily led by political demagogues, 
who pay for his votes by favors extended to the 
entire class in the shape of ‘“‘social security” of one 
kind or another. 

The island of Jamaica has its own problems of 
an economic nature and its people their share of 
shortcomings. Summarizing his previous remarks 
on the subject, W. G. Ogilvie, writing on “My 
People” in Catholic O pinion, of Kingston, says: 

“The trouble is that we have shrunk into a habit of 
expecting to do too little for ourselves; but, thank God, 
not all of us! During the boom year, U. S. tourists 
flocked to this country, scattering money broadcast. Their 
freehandedness turned beggary into a flourishing pro- 
fession. The fruits of their misguided generosity still 
remain with us.” 

However, the author of this statement closes 
on a more hopeful note: 


“All the same, our independence is not entirely de- 
stroyed. Two recent incidents made me proud. I was 
at a meeting of a small co-op which had just been start- 
ed in an inland district at Mt. Joseph in the hills of 
St. Mary. When a credit union was mentioned, one 
man asked whether the government was going to have 


The Family 


"Large Families Are Defending Our 
Land” 


12 is with this striking headline the Catholic 
Worker, of Melbourne, Australia, calls atten- 
tion to a fact which describes a situation that ex- 
ists likewise in our country. While the advocates 
of birth control are as inconspicuous at present as 
the Communists, newspapers published in all parts 
of the nation glorify the mothers who have giv- 
en two or more sons to the army and navy of our 
country. In the same degree in which the need 
of manpower manifests itself the enormity of race 
suicide should impress itself on the minds of our 
people. History in the making is proving what 
history written in books has demonstrated, that 
empty cradles are symbols of dying peoples, who 
must expect the onslaught of peoples driven to 
‘seek land and food for a growing population. 
The defenders of the natural family have every 
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a hand in it. On being questioned why he wished to 
know, he replied that he wanted no outside interference. 
They wished to struggle along by their own efforts. 
The whole gathering backed him up. The second oc- 
casion happened at the school where I teach. Some 
used clothing given by American sympathizers had been 
sent to us for distribution to needy children. When a 
meeting of mothers was called, they were angry at the 
suggestion, accusing me of having written to expose their 
distress to strangers. They asserted that, if their chil- 
dren were to wear cast off garments, then it would be 
the clothes of themselves and of their relatives. Along 
with these remarks was a commentary on the ‘assurance’ 
and ‘forradness’ of the givers.” 


In other words: “The spirit of self help is still strong. 
All it needs are leaders in whom the people have con- 
fidence. Major Caws proved it years ago when, under 
his leadership, a road and a bridge were built in St. 
Thomas by voluntary effort. Mr. Randall of the same 
parish did likewise. Major Moxsy has done fine work 
in St. Elizabeth. The material exists for an islandwide 
spread of co-ops; but more disinterested leaders are 
needed. Let us hope that they will come forth!” 

Mr. Ogilvie’s closing statement should be read 
and re-read. The need for disinterested leaders 
is Our Own apparent need. Men who will serve 
their neighbors unselfishly for the love of God, in 
accordance with the words of St. Paul from the 
Epistle to the Galatians: “By charity of the spirit 
serve one another .. . Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens ... For all the law is fulfilled in one word: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (V, 13; 
V1, (25 Woa84)- 


right to emphasize at the present time the mean- 
ing of the immutable law observed and defended 
by them. They should declare, with the Mel- 
bourne Catholic Worker: 

Our country “pays tribute today not to the pam- 
pered wife who refused motherhood and declined 
life but to motherhood, and especially to the moth- 
ers of many children.” Australia is only too well 
awate that, were it not for the heroism of those 
noble women who brought into the sunshine of 
their land three, four, or even five or six new lives, 
the country would be incapable of self-defense. 
“It is the large family which alone makes Aus- 
tralia worth defending. It is the large family 
which actually bears the burden of national work 
and national defense. Gladly it assumes and 
proudly it bears the burden, for it shall inherit 
not only the glory but the land. In one generation 
the childless shall wither away and die but the 
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Christian family survives the centuries and deter- 
mines history.” 

As in our country thus also in Australia some 
women have refused to do their duty and talk 
only of their rights. “Our mothers,” the Catho- 
lic Worker continues: “have done their duty by 
God and by Australia. Our mothers fight also for 
their rights. They look to us, their sons, to se- 
cure the rights of the Australian family, to estab- 
lish justice for it and to remove once and for all 


The Youth Movement 


Youth Retreats 


HEN Rev. John P. Sullivan, S.J., said that 

young men in Jamaica “are fed up, bored 
with the religiosity they are fed,” he might with 
equal justification have included youth in other 
countries. For just as in Jamaica young men else- 
where “often feel that they are getting nowhere, 
that they are just going through the motions,” so 
far as their religion is concerned. 

The author, whose remarks were published in 
Catholic Opinion, issued from Kingston, there- 
upon launches into an investigation to discover 
“what is missing.” In his attempt to place the 
cause for religious weariness, ennui and boredom 
as manifested by young Catholics, he considers a 
variety of factors. And in seeking to find the 
remedy, Fr. Sullivan discusses the sodality meet- 
ing, sermon courses, novenas, study clubs, sodality 
conventions (which he thinks have only ‘stunt’ 
value), and Eucharistic Congresses. 

But in none of these, he confesses, can he find 
the correct solution. ‘“What’s left?’ he then asks. 
“Here it is. The ideal means. It passes the test, 
because, under grace, it delivers, it produces re- 
sults. And that means: closed retreats of three or 
four days . . . Youth, under graces which seem 
peculiar only to well-handled retreats, can be con- 
vinced itself.” That, he concludes, is the true an- 
swer, the true basis for all constructive action. 

If the closed retreat is of such value, as Fr. 
Sullivan affirms, and as the encyclical on retreats 
issued by the late Pius XI also insists, would it 
not be well for Catholic youth to make the spon- 
sorship of such spiritual exercises a cardinal fea- 
ture of their programs? 


Similarly, if retreats are necessary for ordinary 
Catholic youth, how much more so are they that 
for the young men in the nation’s fighting forces 
after they have returned home, as many of those 
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the disabilities the children have placed upon it.” 
Or, as we would say, the injustices imposed on 
the non-capitalistic classes as the result of a false 
economic system and a misguided social order, 
which have glorified selfishness and given reign 
to greed and corruption, will be eliminated. This 
intention every returning soldier should affirm 
with an oath, promising God to work for a social 
and economic order thoroughly in harmony with 
the law He would have men observe for their 
common benefit. 


wounded are doing even now. They are confront- 
ed with many temptations, with spiritual and 
moral problems which do not normally touch the 
lives of those at home. 

For this reason as well as those indicated by Fr. 
Sullivan, members of youth organizations should 
read and re-read the resolution on spiritual re- 
treats for soldiers adopted by the recent conven- 
tion, of the Central Verein held in St. Louis. It is 
at once programmatic and practical, pointing as it 
does to the desirability of this step. The text fol- 
lows: 


The young men who ate now serving, or will serve, 
on the battle fronts of the world will not return to us 
the same as they left. They will return more mature 
and more experienced, with the memory of hardship 
and suffering, temptation and the occasions of sin. Cer- 
tain among them will return wounded, both physically 
and spiritually. 

Even now, some members of the nation’s fighting 
forces are coming back from the scene of battle, wound- 
ed by enemy shot and shell. The question naturally 
arises: what are we going to do for these young men? 
What will be our policy in helping them? 

We urgently recommend they make a spiritual re. 
treat upon their return home. The solitude, the cura- 
tive properties of spiritual comfort, the Sacraments and 
their life-giving effects will combine to give back to 
them a proper perspective of life and things, will clear 
their minds of experiences best forgotten. 

Concerning the means whereby this suggestion can 
be made possible, we propose first, frequent contact and 
constant interest on the part of those on the home front 
with those on the battle front, and secondly, the prac- 
tice and realization of the recommendations of our reso- 
lution, ‘Catholic Young Men and Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion,” in order to bring about an actually operative 
Christian society, a tried scheme of life, particularly the 
recommendation regarding retreats. Practical Christi- 
anity of this nature would automatically nullify the 
danger of our being talkers only, or planners of mere 
“emergency measures.” For ours is the Christian aposto- 
late of realizing the Kingdom of Christ: on earth. 
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Co-operation and Credit Unions 


It Builds Character 


(OM MENDATION of our brochure on “The 
Mons Pietatis and The Raiffeisen Credit 
Union” has been quite general. In not a few 
cases those writing to us regarding Fr. Odulf 
Schaeffer's, O.F.M., presentation of two such im- 
portant emanations of Christian charity and policy 
went into particulars. Of interest to our readers 
are the following remarks by a well known Ca- 
nadian co-operator who, having referred to the 
credit union, as conceived by Raiffeisen, states: 

“So far as I know, this is the only type of co-operation 
where character is a factor. It is, too, the type, partly 
for that reason, where there is the least element of risk. 
The loss hazard is negligible and expenses are controlla- 
ble, no matter how small the scale of operations. In 
consumers co-operatives volume is of first importance, 
while the nature of the transactions do not suggest in- 
vestigation of character to be important. There is no 
doubt that credit unions have a beneficial influence on 
character, notwithstanding the fact that their principles 
demand a high degree of moral excellence.” 

What is here said by an experienced co-operator 
is fundamental to the credit union; and the credit 
union will flourish and accomplish its purpose 
just so long as the principles referred to are con- 
scientiously observed. The functions of a credit 
society, based on Christian principles, are not ful- 
filled merely by accepting deposits, granting loans, 
distributing dividends, and protecting its resourc- 
es by means which “business” must employ to se- 
cure itself against the results of widespread dis- 
honesty. 

In addition it has a noble mission to perform, to 
which the Canadian co-operator refers. By its 
originator it was designed to develop the spirit 
of Christian brotherhood, based on charity and 
mutual confidence. It was for this reason Raif- 
feisen insisted every village credit union should 
operate in the shadow of the church steeple. This 
accounts largely for the experience that, in Ger- 
many, not a single Raiffeisen Bank failed in the 
long history of this benevolent institution. 


The community of Church Point, La., according 
to Catholic Action of the South, “took a long for- 
ward step in the Church’s campaign for the bet- 
terment of rural living conditions” by establish- 
ing Our Lady of the Sacred Heart Credit Union. 
At the organization meeting both Rev. C. A. Bien- 
venu, the pastor, and Rev. W. J. Labbe, his assis- 
tant, addressed the prospective members. 


The New Orleans weekly also asserts that “the Church 
- Point organization leads the way for other credit unions 


which are in process of formation throughout the La- 
fayette Diocese.” The establishment of the credit union 
is attributed to the efforts of the two priests “who have 
labored earnestly at familiarizing the public with the 
benefits of credit unions and co-operatives.” 


St. Michael’s Parish, Cleveland, is the 31st in 
the Diocese to inaugurate a parish credit union. 
At a meeting addressed by Mr. Sterling Parks, Jr., 
on Sept. 14th, 31 parishioners voted as charter 
members to launch the institution. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Schaffeld, spiritual director 
of the CWU of Ohio, is pastor of this parish where the 
late Most Rev. Joseph M. Koudelka, later on Bishop 
of Superior, Wis., was pastor at the time of the CV 
convention in 1908, conducted in that city. 

Another Cleveland parish credit union, St. Rose’s, or- 
ganized in January, 1940, has announced a reduction in 
interest rates, the second this year. Last March the or- 
ganization lowered its rate to nine-tenths of one percent 
per month, while recently the rate was further reduced, 
to four-fifths of one percent. 


Co-operative Use of Farm Machinery 


Rete of the ownership and 
use of farm machinery must be taken into ac- 
count henceforth by the farmers of our country. 
They cannot continue to put capital into machines 
they use but rarely. And while the problem pre- 
sents many difficulties, due to the demands im- 
posed upon the farmer by weather conditions, etc., 
the co-operative use of farm equipment of a me- 
chanical kind does seem to hold the promise of a 
solution of this vexing problem. 

Machinery surveys conducted by the Dominion 
Experimental Station, at Swift Currents, Saskat- 
chewan, show that some farms in Western Ca- 
nada are over-equipped; that less than sixty per- 
cent of the useful life of some machines is ex- 
hausted ere they are discarded. It appears, there- 
fore, that individual ownership and operation of 
farm machinery, when carried too far, is irration- 
al and hence costly. Would any railroad think 
of buying a locomotive for use on one or two days 
a year? But it is a policy of this very kind farmers 
have been tempted to pursue since mechaniza- 
tion of operation was forced upon them by cit- 
cumstances beyond their control. 

Certain pieces of farm machinery the farmer 
must own individually, as he formerly did his 
scythe and hoe. But there are others which may 
be owned co-operatively. According to the Ex- 
perimental Farm News, published by the Do- 
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minion Experimental Farms Service, co-operative 
ownership of farm machinery may be realized in 
a number of different ways. The four most com- 
mon forms of the co-operative use of machinery 
now in operation are: 

1. Joint ownership of one or more machines by two 
farmers; 2. “custom work” where one farmer with large 
equipment performs work for other farmers in addition 
to his own; 3. “contract farming’’ where one man owns 
all the equipment and makes it his exclusive business to 
perform all field operations for his customers; and 4. the 
pooling of all equipment by a group of farmers in a 


A List of Social, Economic, etc. Terms 


KNOWNOTHINGISM: The name applied to the 
revival of the Nativist movement in the fifties of 
the last century in the United States. Specifically, 
the movement opposed Catholicism and attempted 
to exclude foreign-born citizens from all offices 
of trust in the government. 


Lasor INJUNCTION: (See Injunction). 


_ Lalssez Faire: The French phrase designating 
the opinions of the so-called classical economists 
that “things” should be allowed to take their nor- 
mal course, and that industry should not be hin- 
dered by any interference on the part of the State. 
It was based on the false theory of actual equality 
of all. Laissez faire advocates held that life, lib- 
erty, property, health, etc., should be safeguarded 
insofar as such protection does not interfere with 
others’ rights. The State should not, according to 
this theory, interfere in the relations between capi- 
tal and labor, in industry or private initiative of 
any kind. The application of the theory resulted 
in thé ruthless exploitation of the weak by the 
economically and politically strong, and particu- 
larly in the suppression and elimination of the 
guilds and other economic associations. 


LaND TENURE: Involving the natural right to 
own and hold private property. The right is by 

no means unlimited or unrestricted, however, for 
_ in the final analysis all property belongs to God. 
Hence, in his use of property, or in this case land, 
man must ever regard himself as the steward of 
God. Land tenure is a means to an end, not an 
end in itself. 


Law, CANON: The sum total of the laws or 
rules of doctrine or discipline in the Catholic 
Church, enacted by councils or other competent 
ecclesiastical authority. 


LIBERALISM: An intellectual movement of the 
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company where all operations are performed by com- 
mon operators on a prearranged plan and where indi- 
vidual payments are made to the company for work per- 
formed. 

What the future has in store for the American 
farmer no one can foretell. The prospects are 
not any too bright; consequently farm owners 
must be prepared to make use of all means at 
their command with the intention of weathering 
the storm. The co-operative use of farm machin- 
ery is, therefore, a matter for serious considera- 
tion. 


eighteenth and nineteenth centuries intended to 
secure for the individual freedom of thought and 
action. Hence its affinity with individualism. 
Rooted in rationalism, Liberalism exercised a far- 
reaching influence on thought as well as on the 
political, social and economic doctrines and prac- 
tices of its time. It furthered autonomous morals 
and self-sufficiency of the State, politics, art, etc. 

Luxury: 1. Pleasurable goods, means and ser- 
vices and their enjoyment, morally permissible al- 
though not particularly necessary. 2. The ex- 
travagant indulgence in pleasure, the costly grati- 
fication of the appetites. Thought by some (in- 
cluding Sombart) to have given birth to capital- 
ism, luxury partakes of the philosophy which 
would make of man a completely mundane crea- 
ture. 


MALTHUSIANISM: A theory of population de- 
veloped by Thomas Robert Malthus, Anglican 
clergyman (d. 1834), according to which popula- 
tion tends to increase faster than the available 
food supply. Later writers suggested many 
“cures” for the problem, including especially birth 
control. Although Malthus’ ideas were repudi- 
ated even in his lifetime (he himself admitted to- 
ward the end of his life that he had been in error), 
his doctrines have been eagerly propagated dur- 
ing the past century and in recent years an at- 
tempt has been made to revive them. 

MANORIAL SysTEM: A reflection of feudalism 
(q. v.) providing a kind of economic, social and 
administrative organization founded on land ten- 
ure during the Middle Ages. Attached to the 
manors were a number of dependent peasant hold- 
ings; the lord of the manor parceled out among 
the peasants the greater part of the land in re- 
turn for services and dues. Because of limited 
contact with the outside world, the manor was a 
self-sufficient economic unit. 
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Catholic Social Action 


Pe NG the fourth annual Catholic 

Labor Week at Alleppey, the Bishop of Cochin 
congratulated the Rev. G. A. Godinho on the suc- 
cess of the undertaking and asked him to start 
ait organization for “Specialized Catholic Action” 
for workers, so that, in future, workers themselves 
would address such meetings on social problems. 


Expressing his intention to start a school for propa- 
gandists of Catholic Action at Cochin, the Bishop hoped 
that some would go from Alleppey. Stressing the need 
for a Christian Trade Union, he said that far from 
weakening the workers’ ranks, it would lead to true and 
safe victory, for Christian religion’ and Christian prin- 
ciples are “the best stimulants of social activity.” 


Hey UE to the impression caused by the military 

debacle of 1940, the youth of France is said 
to be in less danger today than formerly of suc- 
cumbing to the allurements of Communism. An- 
other movement, however, is causing concern: 
one which stresses physical culture. This, it 1s 
feared, may become a pagan movement on the 
German model. 

The bulk of French youth is held to have turned 
towards really sound movements. There is, for 
example, the Camps Jeunesses, a movement that 
is backed by the Vichy Government. It was origi- 
nally formed largely for the young men of the dis- 
banded French army. The members, as the title 
of the movement indicates, live in camps. They 
are put to useful national works, such as forestry 

and road-making. The camps have their chap- 
lains and cultural activities are encouraged. 


The J.O.C., too, is flourishing, although it has to work 
almost underground in occupied territory. It keeps out 
of politics and strives to imcrease religious fervor 
among the young generation of France. 


RLY before the opening of the present 
school term Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, 
Archbishop of New Orleans, caused to be insert- 

ed in the Times Picayune of that city a full page 

advertisement under the title “Education for God 

and Country.” “Every child has a God-given right 

to education,” the advertisement read in part. 

“Parents have the corresponding duty, for which 

they are accountable to God, to educate their chil- 

dren with a view to destiny in time and eternity.” 

Archbishop Rummel then outlined the general aims 

of education, showing that “the full content of educa- 

‘tion must include knowledge of God and His attributes, 
of the soul with its immortal life and eternal destiny, of 

the moral law with its accountability to the Divine 
‘Judge . . . The Catholic way of life teams religion with 
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education and makes ‘For God and Country’ the twin 
aim of the independent system of education which the 
Church maintains and fosters.” 

Included on the page were the names of the 52 paro- 
chial schools and 10 Catholic high schools of the city. 


Personalia 


FE ORCED to abandon his chair in the University 

of Vienna, Fr. Wilhelm Schmidt, S.V.D., the 
noted ethnologist, is now at Fribourg, Switzerland, 
where the Institute of Ethnology, founded by him, 
is also located. It is Fr. Schmidt’s intention to 
publish a volume of Anthro pos, the review estab- 
lished at Vienna almost forty years ago, to con- 
tain 700 pages, in the near future. 

In May of this year the distinguished scholar, who 
introduced the cultural-historical method of anthro- 
pology, observed the fiftieth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood. 


jo ee award of the Royal Geographical 

Society—the Dr. Thompson Gold Medal— 
has been awarded to Rev. Leo Hayes, parish 
priest, of Crow’s Nest, Queensland, who is an au- 
thority on the Australian aborigines and is ranked 
as the leading ethnologist in Australia. 


The medal has been awarded only ten times since it 
was instituted in 1900. 


Race Problems 


DITORIALLY the Southern Cross, of Cape 

Town, So. Africa, congratulates Sir Herbert 
Stanley, former Governor of Southern Rhodesia, 
on the courageous attitude adopted by him in 
criticising the behavior of European people to- 
ward natives employed by them. Speaking in 
Cape Town he said: “We call our native servant 
‘boy,’ forgetting that he has a name. The term 
‘nigger’ is used in spite of the fact that the Afri- 
can people dislike it intensely. We never say 
‘please’ or ‘thank you’ and never show any inter-, 
est in the domestic affairs of our servants. We 
treat them like machines.” He added, too, that 
visitors to the Cape were horrified at the condi- 
tions under which the colored people lived amid 
so much beauty. 

There had been a good deal of agitation in the Cape 
Town Press, the speaker said, about the moral and phy- 
sical dangers to which visiting soldiers are subjected as 
a result of the unwholesome activities of colored touts 
for houses of ill-fame. What sort of moral or physical 
standard can we expect from people living in such un- 
savory conditions? Poverty and overcrowding breed 
immorality and disease as surely as stagnant water breeds 
mosquitoes. ; 
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Co-operation 


JX Canton Schwyz 22 property owners organ- 
ized a grassland co-operative for the pur- 
pose of improving the land and extending the 
meadows by drainage. 

Ultimate cost of the enterprise is estimated at $70,000. 
The project is proof of the far-flung possibilities co- 
operation offers. 


Credit Union 


Ns Quebec is the home of parish 
credit unions in Canada, Toronto is endeav- 
oring to emulate the example of the older prov- 
ince. Thus in July the Co-operative study group 
of Our Lady of Lourdes Parish obtained an On- 
tario government charter for the incorporation of 
a parish credit union. 

In accordance with best co-operative tradition, the 
group made an humble beginning. The first report de- 
clared: “At present the membership in the credit union 
stands at 52 with the numbers increasing weekly. The 
assets of the credit union are upwards of $500, and the 
amount out on loan in the neighborhood of $200.” 


Mechanics Educational Society of America 


Cee little known association was organized 

ten years ago strictly along craft lines, em- 
bracing tool and die workers for the most part. 
Today it claims 42,000 members and is recog- 
nized by the National Labor Relations Board as 
bargaining representative in 21 Detroit plants, 15 
in Toledo, ten in Cleveland and one in Elyria. Best 
known names on its plant list are the Detroit fac- 
tory of Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Electric Autolite 
Co., and Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


Its secretary, Matthew Smith, is recognized in 
Detroit labor circles as a most aggressive leader, 
who is often castigated by officials of his prime 
rival, the CIO United Automobile Workers 
Union. 


Prior to the contemplated convention—to be held in 
Chicago—M.E.S.A. officials said they had no intention 
of trying to start up another central labor group such as 
the CIO or AFL (they call them “holding compa- 
nies”). Instead, they claimed they would seek at Chi- 
cago only to organize a loose federation of unions to 
obtain mutual benefits in continued independence and re- 
sistance against domination by other unions and by gov- 
ernment. The organization’s leaders are said to be op- 
posed to dues checkoff on the grounds that a check- 
off and a closed shop are primarily devices for guaran- 
teeing a fat treasury. Dues are standardized at $1 a 
month. The initiation fee is $2, and members of other 
unions are admitted without initiation fee. Locals keep 
60 cents of every dues dollar, the balance going to the 
national organization. 
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Journalism 


O an extent newspapers live by exaggeration. 
A case in point is reported in the “Four 
Winds’ column of a British weekly review: “The 
second front demonstrators who collected in Tra- 
falgar Square last Sunday have been computed 
by the News Chronicle as numbering 60,000. By 
the Express, more modestly, at 40,000. But the 
official traffic estimates give the number as 16,000. 
Perhaps it was second front intoxication that made 
the Express see more than double, the Chronicle 
more than treble. 
“One would have thought that at least the paper that 
regularly issues the findings of the Gallup Poll since 


these involve some arithmetic, would keep a head for 
figures.” 


Epidemics 

REMARKABLE decline in death rates for 

influenza and pneumonia in the forty years 
ending with 1940 is shown in a mortality study 
issued by the Bureau of Census. The death rate 
stood at 202.2 per 100,000 of population in 1900 
and had dropped to 70.3 in 1940, the lowest rate 
ever recorded for the United States. The study 
pictures also the ravages caused by the influenza 
epidemic of 1918, when the death rate jumped to 
an all-time peak, 588.5, from a rate of 164.5 in 
iN 7/ 

The death rate for Negroes is nearly double that for 
whites and the rate for Indians is virtually three times 
the rate for the whites. The death rate for males is 
greater than for females. Infants and old people suffer 
the largest number of fatalities due to influenza and 
pneumonia. The death rate was 870.1 for infants in 
1940 and 867.2 for those 75 years and over. The low- 


est. rate of 9.0 was recorded for children between the 
ages of 5 and 14. 


Juvenile Crime 


(DRE of the saddest phenomena of our days, 

juvenile crime, is observable also in South 
Africa, particularly among the people of native 
stock living in cities. So keen a student of the 
native problem as Fr. Bernard Huss, writes: “A 
highly disquieting factor of our problem is the 
fact that the tide of juvenile crime is definitely ris- 
ing. Since 1926 public welfare has been menaced 
by periodical crime waves and there are constant 
reports of increase. Within recent years the crimes 
of theft, robbery and housebreaking committed 
by African juveniles increased by over 50 percent 
in one year. There was an increase of 90 percent 
of statutory offenses (municipal regulations, tax- 
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ation and pass laws) which are no crimes for Eur- 
Opeans. 


“According to Johannesburg records, Native crime 
generally increased 9 percent since 1930, but the most 
tapid increase is found among juveniles. Offenses of 
juveniles dealing with property increased 93 percent 
in two years; those involving liquor and dagga increased 
146 percent.” 


“The Africans see this increase,’ Fr. Huss remarks, 
“and fear that they are fast becoming a race of thieves, 
robbers and killers. The Europeans are not yet quite con- 
vinced, but are rudely shocked from time to time by 
some serious crime or a crime wave. Social workers see 
the menace and fear for the future, but they give us a 


“ek hope, saying that the situation is not quite hope- 
ess.” 


Consumers Reduce Debts 


wey estimate issued by the Department of Com- 
merce indicates that ‘short-term consumer’ 
debt will be reduced by a total of about $3,500,- 
000,000 in 1942. Curtailment of consumer dura- 
ble goods and credit restrictions are the chief fac- 
tors responsible for the reduction. 


During the first six months of this year consumer in- 
stallment debt was reduced by about $1,500,000,000. 
The forecast of a $3,500,000,000 total is based upon an 
expected further decline of $1,250,000,000 in this item, 
plus a reduction in short-term consumer debt other than 
installment debt, such as retail charge accounts and 
single-payment commercial bank loans. 


Parity Prices and Inflation 


ye assertion that uncontrolled wages are the 

most threatening factor in the possibilities 
for inflation and farm prices are only a minor 
factor, was made by Edward A. O’Neal, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. He 
said: “No one can question the desirability of at- 
taining the objectives outlined in President Roose- 
velt’s Labor Day radio address, namely, the sta- 
bilization of farm prices, industrial prices and all 
wages in order to prevent inflation. 

“The American Farm Bureau Federation has 
consistently and repeatedly, since October, 1941, 
urged Congress to do these things. Congress has 
adopted legislation providing for control of prices 
of manufactured goods and the control of farm 
prices. But, due to administration opposition to 
legislation controlling wages, no such legislation 
has been adopted.” 


Mr. O'Neal declared that farm prices in June were 
up 51 percent from 1909-1914 levels and hourly earn- 
ings of factory workers were up 197 percent. As a re- 
sult of this situation, he added, factory workers were 
_ spending a smaller percentage of their incomes for food 
- than at any time in the last thirty years. 
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Boy Scouts 


qe Catholic Boy Scouts of the Province of 

Quebec, as well as their Protestant confreres, 

are being mobilized by the Government to help 

out market gardeners who are suffering from 
shortage of farm labor. 

The boys go out in groups under proper supervision 

and, where other accommodations are not available, sleep 


in tents. Special grants have been made by the gov- 
ernment to assist in this work. 


Chemurgy 


RAL is a liquid made from oat hulls, 

of which Quaker Oats has plenty left over 
from its oatmeal manufacture, and the trick name 
comes from the Latin for “oil of bran.” It was 
stumbled upon in trying to convert oat hulls, a 
cow feed, to sugar, and chemists saw that, after 
92 years, they had a cheap source of what had 
been only a laboratory curiosity. 


Biggest use is as a selective solvent which oil refiners 
use to wash their lubricating stocks, taking out the un- 
desirable compounds. Plastics made from it are dark, 
possessing heat resistance, and having good electrical 
characteristics. Experimentally furfural has been used 
in test roads in Idaho and Missouri, acting as a binder 
between asphalt and rock, a new project which promises 
a future. 

“Back home in Chicago,’ says Business Week, 
“Quaker Oats (which has seen its basic product, oat- 
meal, not only serve as a breakfast food, but go into 
soap, skin preparations, baby food, puddings, cold drinks 
in the tropics, and in the near future a soda fountain 
dish) feels that it has done right well in drumming up 
another new market from a crop byproduct.” 


Prisons and Prisoners 


RISON inmates aren’t “taking it on the lam” 

as much as they used to, because it’s tougher 
to get along outside than inside the walls, accord- 
ing to Garrett Heyns, Michigan’s corrections di- 
rector. Life outside the prison today is so regu- 
lated that an escaped convict has trouble in ex- 
isting without the help of friends. “To get a 
job, he must show his birth certificate, social se- 
curity card and birth record,” he said. “Some 
boys walk away ftom penal farms but are te- 
turned within ten days or two weeks. 

“If it weren’t for their friends their period of 
freedom would be shorter. The danger of iden- 
tification is greater than ever.” 

Michigan prisons haven’t had a real jail break since 
1939 when six inmates went over the wall at Southern 


Michigan prison and killed an inspector of guards dur- 
ing the attempt. All were recaptured. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


ANDREW KLOMAN, FOUNDER 
OF THE CARNEGIE STEEL 
COMPANY 
I. 


MONG ‘“‘captains of industry” the name of 
A the late Andrew Kloman must be assigned 

a prominent place. To an extent, however, 
he has been denied his rightful position among 
them by the misrepresentations of influential 
enemies. And yet even the latter are compelled 
to pay tribute to his inventive genius, despite the 
fact that their biased representation in other ways 
glorifies the men who worked to bring about the 
downfall of their former business partner, to 
whom they owed their start in the business which 
was to make them wealthy. 

Andrew Kloman was born on Aug. 8, 1827, 
at Mariahuette (Mary’s Foundry), an iron works 
in Rhenish Prussia, and was baptized the next day 
in the parish church at Nonnweiler, Diocese of 
Treves. His parents were Anthony and Margaret 
(nee Quirin) Kloman, residents of Mariahuette. 
Sponsors at his baptism were Andrew Detemple, 
resident of Kastel, district of Saarburg, and Anna 
Mary Schali, of Mariahuette. 

The marriage of Andrew Kloman’s parents is 
not recorded in the church records at Nonnweiler, 
proving that his mother was not a native of Maria- 
huette and that her marriage had been solemnized 
-in some other parish church. 

Klomans were to be found in great numbers in 
Mariahuette, Hubertushuette, Sitzerath, and pos- 
sibly also in Kastel, home of Andrew Kloman’s 
sponsor. They were all related to one another, so 
that it is impossible to determine the names of 
Andrew Kloman’s grandfather and grandmother. 
Members of the large clan were for the most part 
employed in the iron works, possibly for several 
generations. 

Andrew Kloman received his Christian name 
from his sponsor, Andrew Detemple, since no Klo- 
man with that given name is to be found on the 
baptismal records between the period of 1798 and 
1827. Detemple was a relative of the Klomans 
(an uncle or first cousin of Andrew Kloman). 

The family name is invariably written in the 
church records of Nonnweiler with a double “n” 
i. e., Klomann. In America it was changed into 
Kloman.*) 


1) his spelling appears first in the city directory 
of 1859. Carnegie, however, and certain lawyers angii- 
cized the name into Klowman. “In time the superflu- 


The name Klomann is evidently not German. 
The clue to its derivation is supplied by the church 
records of Nonnweiler which here and there in- 
terchange the name with Klaumann. The latter 
was the original family name but was pronounced, 
according to French phonetics, as Kloman, and 
was later written in German as Klomann to con- 
form with this pronunciation, without the other- 
wise necessary insertion of the “h’” i. e., Kloh- 
mann. In these areas near France the ordinary 
Christian names were invariably pronounced in 
the French fashion, while on the other hand, the 
genuine French family names were phonetically 
spelled in German letters. Thus the French fami- 
ly name Detemple is sometimes found in the rec- 
ords of the church at Nonnweiler as Detampel; 
other French family names appear only in the Ger- 
man form, as was the case with the name of An- 
drew Kloman’s other sponsor, Schali, i. e., Joli. 
The present popular designation of the iron works 
of Mariahuette is “Buss,” the German phonetic 
expression for the French “la bousse,” i. e., “bel- 
lows’ (of the forge). 

The community where Andrew Kloman was 
born is called Mariahuette, i. e., Mary's Foundry 
or smelting works. The iron works of the region 
generally bear the names of saints, such as Maria- 
huette, Hubertushuette, etc. At the time of An- 
drew Kloman’s birth, and again since 1918, his 
birthplace was situated only two miles from the 
French border. From the standpoint of appear- 
ance it has not changed much in all these years. 
The Rev. J. Ebertz, the pastor, in 1939 described 
it as follows: 

“Mariahuette is an iron works situated in a beautiful 
place, almost entirely surrounded by woods. It is not 
even a village but is only a hamlet of about twenty 
houses in which the officials and workingmen and their 
families reside. It is a part of the parish of Nonn- 
weiler, although legally it is incorporated in the village 
of Branushausen. The iron works were formerly owned 
by Charles Gottbill and later by his heirs, all dead for 
many years. They were succeeded by the firm of von 
Beulroitz which went bankrupt in 1935. At a forced 
sale the majority of the stock was purchased by the firm 
of Kueppersbusch in Wipperfuerth. About fifty years 
ago this company had loaned money to the Mariahuette 
iron works and is now the owner. For years the works 
had been hampered by the dislocation of the different 
sections. Naturally the new owner could not make 
much progress. At present the works employ about 480 
men; but the money these men receive does not find its 


ous ‘w’ of their name was dropped” (James Ho d 
Bridges, The Inside Story of the Carnegie Steel Cou 
pany: A Romance of Millions. New York, 1903, pp. d= 
2). Later the original spelling of Kloman was uni- 


_ versally adopted. 
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way to the priest, who derives little pleasure from their 
behavior,’’2) 

Andrew Kloman received his education in the 
common school of his birthplace and as an ap- 
prentice learned the iron worker’s trade at Maria- 
huette. When a little past seventeen he left his 
native hamlet to come to America. Apparently 
it had been his intention from the very beginning 
_to locate in Pittsburgh, whose fame as an iron 
center had by that time spread all over Europe. 
We do not know whether any of his friends or 
acquaintances had preceded him to Pittsburgh, but 
in any case he was the first of his family to come 
to the United States. 

From Mariahuette young Kloman crossed the 
border into France and at Marseilles boarded a 
ship bound for New Orleans. Upon reaching this 
port he obtained passage on an Ohio river boat 
which brought him to Pittsburgh. Having dis- 
covered favorable conditions in that city, he in- 
vited his older brother, Anthony, to join him. The 
exact dates when the two brothers arrived in Pitts- 
burgh cannot be ascertained,*) but it is certain 
both were settled in the city when the great fire 
of Apr. 10, 1845, destroyed a considerable por- 
tion of it. Since the older brother had immigrated 
three or four months after Andrew’s arrival, it 
would appear the latter must have reached Pitts- 
burgh sometime during the month of January, 
1845. 

At the time of the fire both boys were boarding 
with a Mr. Joseph Dubail at the corner of Seventh 
Avenue and Grant Street. This boarding house 
later became the Star Hotel which in turn was 
razed to make room for the modern Koppers 
Building. 

Anthony Kloman is generally regarded, al- 
though incorrectly so, as Andrew’s younger broth- 
er.4) Anthony had been born on Mar. 6 (or 9th), 
1826, and hence was a year and five months older 
than Andrew. 

Iron manufacturing had been developed greatly 
in Pittsburgh when Andrew Kloman reached the 
city. Yet it remained for him to revolutionize the 
industry and lay the foundation of the now gigan- 
tic American Steel Company. 

In January, 1784, land sales were begun in the 
Pittsburgh district and settlers came to cultivate 
the land and introduce industrialism into the area. 


2) Letter of Rev. J. Ebertz, dated Apr. 17, 1939. 

3) We attempted to secure definite information from 
the Immigration Bureau about the landing of Andrew 
Kloman but were unsuccessful. ; 

4) Hendrick, Burtin J. Life of Andrew Carnegie, 
Garden City, N. Y., 1932, Vol. I, p. 1383. 
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The first trade practiced was boat-building, intro- 
duced into the community as early as 1792 or per- 
haps even before that. At any rate the sloop 
“Western Experiment” was launched on the Mo- 
nongahela River in 1792 and in that year another 
vessel was in the process of construction. In 1797 
the first glass factory was erected near Pittsburgh 
by General James O’Hara and Major Isaac Craig, 
partners in this enterprise. The technical expert 
in charge of the undertaking was Peter William 
Eichbaum, a Westphalian glass cutter, who had 
been employed in France before the outbreak of 
the French Revolution and who had been super- 
intendent of a glass factory on the Schuylkill in 
Philadelphia in 1792. In 1797 he came to Pitts- 
burgh, devoting himself to the planning and con- 
struction of a frame factory building on the south 
side of the Monongahela River opposite the Point, 
i. e., the source of the Ohio River. At the same 
time Eichbaum was engaged in discovering suita- 
ble sand, clay and coal. The use of coal as fuel 
in the making of glass seems to have been intro- 
duced by him into the glass factory of O’Hara- 
Craig, apparently the first instance of glass mak- 
ing by means of coal in the country. Although 
the first glass was blown in 1798, several years 
were required before the technical difficulties were 
overcome. Eichbaum left O’Hara-Craig in 1800 
and set up'a glass cutting business. He made a 
six-light cut-glass chandelier (for Kert’s tavern), 
intended to be a show piece of the town, and it is 
probable also that he executed the brilliant chan- 
delier which General O’Hara donated to the First 
Presbyterian Church. This piece, hanging aloft, 
furnished a striking contrast to the severely plain 
interior of that edifice. 

But Pittsburgh was to develop into more of an 
iron than a glass making center. The city pro- 
duced its own coal but not iron, which had to be 
imported, either as ore or pig iron, at first from 
the ore-bearing sections of Western Pennsylvania 
and later from Michigan and Minnesota. William 
Turnbull in 1789-90 built the first iron furnace in 
Western Pennsylvania, on Jacob’s Creek, West- 
moreland County, near Pittsburgh. In 1793 an 
Alsatian, named George Anschuetz, attempted to 
operate a furnace at Shadyside, now part of the 
city. But this blast furnace and foundry proved 
an unprofitable venture because of the scarcity of 
ore and was discontinued in 1794. 

Shortly after 1800, wire, nails, tools, bells and 
guns were being manufactured in Pittsburgh. And 
in 1806 Joseph McClurg succeeded where An- 
schuetz had failed, opening the Pittsburgh Foun- 
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dry on the northwest corner of Smithfield Street 
and Fifth Avenue. Although other foundries and 
metal-working factories sprang up on every side, 
no one attempted to copy Anschuetz’s experiment 
and operate a blast furnace for the conversion of 
ore into pigs until 1859. The first complete roll- 
ing works in Pittsburgh came into existence in 
1818-19. Soon after 1840 the puddling process 
was introduced in iron manufacture. 

By 1825 the iron industry had become the lead- 
ing industry in Pittsburgh, and the city was destined 
to play the role of iron worker and iron monger. 
In 1857 there were 25 rolling mills and 16 foun- 
dries in the city, besides other iron works. These 
factories, numbering well over 50, employed neat- 
ly 8000 men and their output was valued at about 
15 million dollars annually.°) 

“The mechanical talents of the Germans,’ 
writes Baldwin, ‘found ready realization in Pitts- 
burgh’s rising industries, where the names of 
Eichbaum,*) Anschuetz,’) and Lorentz®) became 
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prominent. ) (To be continued) 


JoHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Collectanea 


N° attempt has yet been made to produce a bib- 

liography of books published for the use of 
Catholic Germans in our country from the end 
of the eighteenth century onward until about 
1900. While Fr. Wilfrid Parsons’ “Early Catho- 
lic Americana,” published in 1939, contains a few 
German titles, these books were printed before 
1820. In addition Forrest B. Bowe has contrib- 
uted to the Catholic Historical Review “Some Ad- 


5) Baldwin, Leland D. Pittsburgh, the Story of a 
City. Pittsburgh, 1937, pp. 130-222; Thurston, George 
H. Allegheny County’s Hundred Years (1788-1888), 
Pittsburgh, 1888, pp. 24-48, 99-188. 

2) Peter William Eichbaum was the descendant of a 
family whose members had been glass cutters for many 
generations. From Germany he went to France, where 
he furnished some cut-glass objects for King Louis XVI. 
With another German glass worker he established Eich- 
baum, Wendt & Co., which produced in 1803 30 boxes 
of window glass each week, besides bottles and other 
hollow-ware. Thurston, op. cit., pp. 182 sq. 

") George Anschuetz discontinued his furnace in 
Pittsburgh because it was unprofitable to convey ore 
from other regions. He then managed two furnaces 
near the ore deposits in Western Pennsylvania and died 
eee on Feb. 28, 1837. Thurston, op. cit., pp. 

sq. 

8) Frederick Lorentz associated himself in 1840 with 
Will. Ihmsen and later with Thomas Wightman to im- 
prove the old O’Hara works; he died about 1855. Thur- 
ston, op. cit., pp. 187 sq. 

9) Op. cit., pp. 162 sq. 
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ditions and Corrections” to Fr. Parsons’ volume.*) 
He restricts himself, however, largely to books 
translated from the French, printed in the United 
States. 


A list of early German Americana is earnestly to be 
wished for, because the very titles of the books and 
brochures published would indicate where lay the spir- 
itual and intellectual interests of the Catholic immigrants 
of the German tongue. Irrespective of whether their 
cradle had stood among the Nether-Saxons of West- 
phalia, or Oldenburg, in Central or Lower Germany, the 
German cantons of Switzerland or the Alsace. 


The following titles were advertised in St. Louis 
in the early fifties as “previously published”: 

Katholisches Lehrbuch fiir die deutschen Schulen 
1848; 

Kurzer Abriss der Religionsgeschichte, 1848, (,,die 
namlich, welche im Wahrheitsfreund fiir die Schulen be- 
sonders empfohlen wurde’) ; 

Anleitung fiir den lebendigen Rosenkranz, 1848; 

Overbergs kleiner Katechismus nebst dem Unterrichte 
uber die h. Sakramente, 1850; 

Sursum Corda, oder Gebet- und Gesangbuch fiir kath. 
Christen, 1850; 


Buchstabirbiichlein fiir die lieben Kleinen, nebst ein- 
fachen Denkiibungen, 1850. 


It is characteristic of St. Louis, where the Ger- 
man Catholics were predominantly of Nether-Sax- 
on stock, that Overberg’s Catechism should have 
been reprinted rather than that of Peter Canisius, 
so widely used in Germany for three hundred 
years. 


Benefactions, other than those granted their 
members by benevolent societies affiliated with the 
CV, were a factor in the history of many a struggl- 
ing parish of former days. 


Recently there came into our hands a copy of 
the Annual Account of Receipts and Expenditures 
of St. John’s Church, Black Jack, Ill., for the year 
1913. Even today a mission without a resident 
priest, the parish thirty years ago showed an an- 
nual income of only $858.60. Towards this sum 
St. Joseph Society contributed $52.00. At the end 
of the year there remained $7.10 in the church 
treasury. The rector received the munificent sum 
of $350.00. But St. John’s Parish seems to have 
had no debt at the time. 

St. Jerome’s Church at Troy, Ill., with which Black 
Jack is affiliated, had an indebtedness of $2300.00 on 
Jan. 1, 1914, its Annual Account of Receipts and Ex- 
penditures reveals. This may be the reason why the 
rector drew a salary of only $250.00 from the parish. 


All told his salary for a year’s service to both congre- 
gations came to $600.00! 


1) July, 1942, pp. 229-47. 
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Book Reviews and Notes 
Received for Review 


Harvey, Rudolf John, O.F.M., M.A. The Metaphysical 
Relation Between Person and Liberty. A 
soe tee Cath. Univ. of A., Wash., D. C. 

: 10h Cos p. 

Romig, Walter. The Book of Catholic Authors. (First 

Series). Illustrated. Walter Romig & Co., 
: Detroit, 1942. Cloth, 302 p. Price $2.20. 

Quizzes on the Episcopal and the Anglican Churches. 
By Fathers Rumble and Carty. “Radio Re- 
plies,” St. Paul, 1942. p. «, 58 p. Price 
LO" cts: 

Roemer, Rev. Theodore, O.F.M.Cap., Ph.D. Ten Dec- 
ades of Alms. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
1942. Cloth, 322 p. Price $2.75. 


Reviews 
Woodgate, M. V. St. Louise de Marillac. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis. 196 pp.. Price $2.00. 


‘TH foundress of the Sisters of Charity is often 
overshadowed by the greatness of her collaborator 
and spiritual father, St. Vincent de Paul. This book 
helps remedy that unfortunate condition. Laboring three 
centuries ago, Louise de Marillac was surprisingly mod- 
ern. A true pioneer in the active religious life for wom- 
en and an ardent social worker, she blended a genius 
for organization with a tender love for the young, the 
poor and the afflicted. Proper care of foundlings and 
the insane and drastic changes in hospital procedure 
were some of the reforms she instituted and carried to 
completion. 

Gifted with the ability to inspire and train recruits, 
Louise de Marillac transformed country girls into effici- 
ent nurses and, what was unusual in that age, religious 
who were expected to carry their cloister into city slums 
and war's battlefields. The pleasant human touches of 
the author offer a suitable foil for a life of heroic union 
with the Divine Consoler. Lives such as this should be 
refutation enough of the claim that social reform be- 
gan with nineteenth- and twentieth-century humani- 


tarianism. 
FREDERIC J. FOLEY, S.J. 


Kempf, Rev. Joseph G. New Things and Old. Some 
Psychological Aspects of the Religious Life. 
St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 1942. Price 
$1.75. 

Lack of practical psychological understanding can 
prove very fatal in the spiritual guidance of souls. At 
the worst it may result in serious mental disorders or 
lead to a loss of vocation; at the best it will render the 
striving after perfection unnecessarily difficult and take 
much of the joy out of the service of God. Psycho- 
logical insight, among many other things, begets sym- 
pathy, and nothing is more indispensable in the direction 
of souls. Since psychology discloses the intimate work- 
ings of the human mind, it reveals the natural, and con- 
sequently the right, easy and pleasant way things ought 
to be done. Asceticism, accordingly, can gain much 
from an intelligent application of psychological prin- 
ciples. 

Duly appreciative of these facts, Fr. Kempf has given 
prominence in his conferences on the spiritual life to 
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the psychological point of view, a very happy departure 
from the more common procedure. The outcome is 
in every way satisfying and really helpful. By recourse 
to psychology problems that would otherwise appear 
perplexing become easy of solution, and tormenting 
anxiety which so often disturbs the peace of the tyro in 
the religious life and is not altogether unknown to the 
more advanced is dispelled. The author is a cheerful 
ascetic and like the great masters in the field has little 
use for pessimism, discouragement and sadness. His 
treatise follows the best ascetical traditions and makes 
a trustworthy guide in the pursuit of Christian perfec- 


tion. 
C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


Concordance to the Bible (Douai version). By Rey. 
Newton Thompson, S.T.D., and Raymond 
Stock. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1942. 
Cloth, large 8 vo., 1255 pp. Price $7.50. 

How great was the need for a Concordance to the 
Douai version of the Bible, quite generally in use 
among English-speaking Catholics the world over, the 
success of the work prepared by Rev. Newton Thomp- 
son, S.T.D., and Mr. Raymond Stock proves. The first 
edition, published early in the present year, was rapidly 
exhausted; the second edition may be sold out ere the 
issue of our monthly, containing these remarks, has 
come from the press, necessitating a third edition. A 
remarkable accomplishment, considering the price of 
the present work, $7.50. 

The fact of the matter is, any Catholic, be he priest 
or layman, obliged or desiring to make use of a Con- 
cordance, thus far was compelled to consult the “Ana- 
lytical Concordance to the Bible,” by Robert Young, the 
20th American edition of which work was revised by 
William E. Stevenson, and published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., of New York, in 1910. But of course the 
chapters and verses quoted did not always agree with 
the Douai version of the Bible and there were other 
discrepancies, which made the publication of a Catholic 
Concordance necessary. It is by no means only the theo- 
logian, or the preacher preparing a sermon, who must 
occasionally consult a Concordance; the publicist too, 
likewise the historian, or even the novelist, may feel the 
need of doing so. At times it may be necessary to verify 
a biblical quotation, not identified by chapter and verse, 
or to seek for a parallel to some well known used or 
abused biblical expression. 

English-speaking Catholics are therefore greatly in- 
debted to the compilers of this remarkable volume. The 
amount of diligence and labor they devoted to the book 
may be guessed from the fact that it contains no less 
than 186,000 lines. As the publishers point out, the 
volume also partakes of the nature of a Thesaurus. For 
under the word “Faith” there are found 250 passages 
contained in the Bible, while the word ‘“‘Mercy”’ is listed 
no less than 400 times. 

Now that American Catholics have been admonished 
by ecclesiastical authority to concern themselves to a 
greater extent than heretofore with the Bible, this new 
Concordance should be made available to students and 
readers not merely in Catholic but also in Public Li- 
braries. Librarians will be glad to purchase the book 
for their Reference Department if our people will but 
call their attention to this new work. 


THE C. V. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Director, Most Rev. John J. Glen- 
non, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 


President, William H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn. 
First Vice-President, Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, 
Nee Yee 


Second Vice-President, Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Third Vice-President, Herman B. Gerdes, St. Louis. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New 
York, Pres. Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Assistant Secretary, August Springob, Milwaukee. 

Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 

Marshal, Joseph Schaukowitch, Sr., Pueblo, Colo. 


Trustees, E. A. Winkelmann, St. Louis; Michael Mohr, 
Colwich, Kans.; August Petry, San Francisco; 
Frank C. Kueppers, St. Paul; Dr. A. W. Miller, In- 
dianapolis; Cyril J. Furrer, St. Louis; Charles 
Kabis, Newark, N. J.; Harry Jacobsmeyer, St. 
Louis; Albert J. Sattler, New York. 


Hon. Presidents, Willibald Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, 
Minn.; John Ejibeck, Pittsburgh; Frank C. Blied, 
Madison, Wis. 


Communications concerning the Central Verein should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton St., New Haven, Conn. 


Fraternals Decide to Join the CV 


REN doubt one of the most important results 
of the recent annual convention of the CV was the 
provision to admit fraternal insurance organizations to 
group membership in the organization. Many years ago 
the desirability of effecting a closer relationship between 
the fraternals and the CV was pointed out, but because 
of attendant difficulties the suggestion was allowed to 
languish from year to year. 

Several months ago the Knights of St. George, fra- 
ternal association with headquarters in Pittsburgh, voted 
to join the CV as a body and offered a tentative mem- 
bership fee of $100. This brought matters to a head 
and the executive committee of the CV discussed the ar- 
rangement in detail at its meeting held Saturday, Aug. 
22nd. A committee composed of officers of fraternal 
insurance societies and members of the constitution com- 
mittee was appointed and instructed to report before the 
close of the convention. 

In the course of several committee meetings details 
were worked out and the plan ultimately submitted was 
approved by the delegates. Its principal provision pro- 
vides for the direct affiliation of fraternal insurance or- 
ganizations with the CV, as separate units. The mem- 
bership dues will be $10 for each thousand members. 

It should be noted, however, that this affiliation in 
no way affects the membership of individual units of the 
fraternals in CV State Branches. This membership will 
continue as formerly. Neither will the individual units 
be assessed by their respective fraternal insurance offices 
for the national membership dues. This point should 
be insisted upon, to prevent the possible objection that 
the individual fraternal units will be required to pay 
theit State per capita tax and help pay the dues for their 
joint national membership. This is not the case. 

Because the Central Verein in other ways has always 


collaborated closely with many of the fraternals, this 
latest step is quite logical. It should redound to the 
mutual good of all of the associations, because of the 
many advantages to be derived from membership in the 
CV. In making their report, the committee asserted they 
expected no difficulty whatever in “selling” their mem- 
bers on the wisdom of the plan, but that its value would 
be at once apparent to them. 

The committee members included the following men: 
Mr. John Eibeck, Catholic Knights of St. George; Mr. 
John M. Aretz, Catholic Aid Association of Minnesota ; 
Mr. F. Wm. Heckenkamp, Western Catholic Union; 
Mr. Joseph G. Grundle, Catholic Family Protective Life 
Assurance Society; Mr. John Pfeiffer, Catholic Life In- 
surance Union of Texas. Messrs. Eibeck, Aretz and 
Heckenkamp are presidents of their respective organt- 
zations, while Messrs. Grundle and Pfeiffer hold the 
rank of executive secretary. 


Parish Credit Unions Welcome in CV 


REDIT union leaders of the CV came to the St. 

Louis convention determined to solve the problem 
and clear the way for admitting the parish unions. And 
they were not disappointed, inasmuch as the convention 
ratified a proposal whereby parish credit unions can now 
join the organization. 

According to the plan approved, they will be admitted 
to membership through the State Branches, with the 
latter to set the dues. This arrangement was favored 
over direct afhliation not only because of the constitu- 
tional provisions affecting direct affiliates, but also be- 
cause it was thought the State Branches have much to 
offer credit unions. For instance, the State Branch legis- 
lative committees can more effectively promote laws fa- 
vorable to credit unions and oppose measures detrimen- 
tal to them than can the national association; in fact, the 
necessity of promoting “home rule’’ was one of the rea- 
sons responsible for the organization of State federations 
50 and more years ago. 

As members of a CV State Branch, parish credit 
unions will gain not only advice and counsel regarding 
their particular function, but will profit in numerous 
other ways from their affiliation with an organization en- 
gaged in Catholic social action. 

Samples of a projected four-page “Parish Credit Union 
Messenger,” prepared by Mr. August Springob, were 
distributed to delegates at the St. Louis convention of 
the CV. It is intended a monthly publication of this 
kind shall be sent to members of credit unions belong- 
ing to the CV, provided sufficient funds and men can 
be found to carry on the undertaking. The Central Bu- 
reau has been mentioned as the logical publisher. The 
“Messenger” will, if published, contain information of 
interest to credit unions, articles explaining credit union 
principle and practice, and a page devoted to questions 
and answers. 

As a beginning, Mr. Springob, assistant secretary of 
the CV and a promoter of credit unions, will endeavor 
to-obtain the names of all Catholic credit unions operat- 
ing in the country, whether conducted under a Federal 
or State charter. Officers of existing unions are asked to 
supply the data which Mr. Springob will request of 
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them. Meanwhile, officers of CV societies and leagues 
should solicit the affiliation of credit unions. Such affili- 
ation with one of the pioneer promoters of the credit 
union movement should not be difficult to obtain, once 
the members of parish credit unions understand the ad- 
vantages of joining the CV. 


Success in Buffalo 
A CCOUNTS. of virtually all the State Branch con- 


ventions this year have one thing in common: 
doubt was expressed concerning the wisdom of holding 
a convention at all this year, the officers and local con- 
vention committees decided to proceed with their plans, 
and one of the most successful conventions of many 
years was the result. 

So it is with the convention of the CV of New York, 
conducted in Buffalo on Sept. 5-7. Planned with some 
misgivings, the assembly was an outstanding event. Re- 
ports from a number of correspondents speak of it as 
“a huge success.” 

Conventions of the New York sections differ some- 
what from the standard pattern, as Sunday’s program 
always includes a visitation and a religious service other 
than the convention mass. Following the joint open- 
ing gathering Sunday morning, at which Rev. Henry B. 
Laudenbach, spiritual director and pastor of St. Louis 
Parish, where the convention was held, convention 
chairman John L. Wild and other local officials wel- 
comed the delegates, the members and visitors marched 
in procession to the church for the solemn mass. 

The ceremonies were exceptional. The celebrant, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. William J. Schreck, pastor of St. Gerard's 
Parish, on that day observed the 45th anniversary of 
his ordination, while the convention was the 45th in 
the history of the men’s section. Fr. Laudenbach 
preached the sermon. 

At three o'clock the men and women were conduct- 
ed through the sacristy of St. Louis Church, to view the 
historic sacred vestments and vessels; a large part of the 
mission exhibit conducted by the women’s organiza- 
tion was on display here. The religious exercises took 
place in the evening. Rev. John M. Beierschmidt, C. 
Ss.R., spiritual director of the CWU, officiated and 
preached the sermon on “Our Sacramental Lord, Friend- 
Victim-Food.” The day was concluded with a social 
hour. 

At Monday morning’s joint session a representative 
of the local Red Cross unit congratulated the members 
on their efforts in behalf of that organization. It was 
on this occasion Rev. William J. Schlaerth, S.J., of 
Canisius College, delivered what was acclaimed as a 
masterful address, on ‘Social Sense and Catholicism,” 
dealing with present problems and plans for a better 
post-war world. 

Business sessions, featured by a discussion of the 
resolutions, occupied the delegates’ attention for the bal- 
ance of the day. The men approved no less than 15 reso- 
lutions, treating of The Holy Father, The War, Men 
and the War, Women and the War, Peace, Post-War 
Reconstruction, Wartime Legislation, Education, The 
Social Question, Parish Credit Unions, The Youth 
Movement, History Study, The Central Bureau, The 
Kolping Society, and General Recommendations. It is 
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out hope to be able to publish at least a few of these 
documents, several of which are outstanding. 

Fr. Laudenbach resigned as spiritual director and will 
be succeeded by Rey. Francis J. Buechler, of Troy, who 
likewise consented to serve as youth director of the wom- 
en’s division. Mr. Richard F. Hemmerlein, of Syra- 
cuse, was re-elected president, to be assisted by Bernard 
F. Jansen, Brooklyn, first vice-president; Albert J. Satt- 
ler, New York, second vice-president; Charles Stickler, 
Poughkeepsie, third vice-president; Frank C. Popp, 
Troy, fourth vice-president; Peter J. M. Clute, Schenec- 
tady, general secretary; Alois J. Werdein, Buffalo, as- 
sistant secretary; Henry B. Schmalz, Utica, treasurer; 
Louis Lutz, Elmira, marshal; and Charles M. Mura, Ro- 
chester, historian. Elmira was selected as the site of 
the 1943 convention. 


California—the Faithful 


RESPONSIBILITIES of Catholics in the present 
emergency provided the theme of the 43rd annual 
convention of the CV of California, conducted in San 
Francisco on Sept. 6-7. Virtually all of the formal ad- 
dresses were concerned with this question, particularly 
with the problem of helping to overcome existing difft- 
culties. 

Considering the times, the attendance was more than 
creditable. The delegates came from all parts of the 
State to participate in the deliberations and exchange ex- 
petiences. 

As customary, the opening function was the solemn 
high mass celebrated Sunday by Very Rev. Martin 
Knauff, O.F.M., provincial of the Santa Barbara Prov- 
ince of the Franciscans. Rev. Francis Gliebe, O.F.M., 
distinguished orator, preached the sermon, dwelling up- 
on the present crisis and the need for divine assistance. 

Sunday afternoon was reserved for a business meet- 
ing of the delegates, while the evening had been set 
aside for the mass assembly. At the business session 
Mr. August Petry, former president, reported in detail 
on the recent St. Louis convention which he had attend- 
ed as the official Branch delegate. 

Opening the mass meeting Rev. Michael Egen, O.F. 
M., pastor of St. Anthony’s Parish and host to the con- 
vention, welcomed the delegates and visitors, as did 
convention chairman Henry Schroer. President Henry 
A. Arnke and Mrs. Theresa M. Buchner, president of 
the women’s section which was meeting jointly with the 
men’s group, responded in the name of the delegates. 
The spiritual directors of the men’s and women’s or- 
ganizations, Rev. Lawrence Mutter, O.F.M., and Rev. 
Gregory Wooler, O.F.M., addressed the audience briefly, 
after which Rev. Merlin J. Guilfoyle, assistant Chan- 
cellor of the Archdiocese of San Francisco, delivered the 
principal talk, on “Catholic Societies in Modern Times.” 
A second speaker, Lieut. Jerome Sullivan, S.J., recount- 
ed his experiences as a chaplain in the United States 
Navy. Closing remarks were made by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Richard Collins, representing Archbishop John J. Mitty. 
Vocal and instrumental solos, together with community 
singing, were a feature of the evening. 

The former pastor of St. Anthony's, Rev. Fr. An- 
thony, O.F.M., now 85 years old, sang the solemn tre- 
quiem for deceased members on Monday, after which 
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the business sessions wete resumed. A dinner in the 
evening formally concluded the convention. During 
the two days the women’s section conducted a mission 
exhibit which attracted much favorable comment. 

Archbishop Mitty will continue as episcopal protec- 
tor, while Fr. Lawrence and Fr. Michael remain as 
spiritual directors. Mr. Arnke was re-elected president, 
to be assisted by William Bose, first vice-president; Jo- 
seph Schumacher, second vice-president, Mrs. Buchner, 
third vice-president; Ernest Schuster, recording sectre- 
tary; Louis J. Schoenstein, financial and corresponding 
secretary; Henry Funck, treasurer; and Bertram Schoen- 
stein, marshal. 


Fruitful Arkansas Convention 


{pee little community of Scranton proved an excel- 
lent host to one of the most spirited conventions 
the CU of Arkansas has conducted in some years. From 
all reports, the delegates discharged their obligations 
with an interest and willingness that evoked widespread 
approval and resulted in the accomplishment of much 
constructive work. 

The event took place over Labor Day. Saturday eve- 
ning the officials met in special session to map plans for 
the convention and for the coming year’s activity. Sun- 
day was devoted primarily to public functions and Mon- 
day to business meetings. The initial general meeting 
took place early Sunday, when the local committee wel- 
comed the delegates in whose name President Carl J. 
Meuter responded. 

Solemn high mass was celebrated in St. Ignatius 
Church, of which Rev. Edward Chrisman, O.S.B., is pas- 
tor, by Rev. Patrick Hannon, O.S.B. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. George Strassner, O.S.B., while the 
New Subiaco Abbey choir sang the mass. After lunch 
some 250 men and women assembled in the parish hall 
for a joint meeting. Rev. Anthony Lachowsky, C.S.Sp., 
of Conway, discussed the activities of the Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South and Rev. Michael Lensing, O.S.B., 
considered the problem of a lasting peace. The young 
men and young women conducted separate oratorical 
contests, while reports on the youth sessions of the na- 
tional conventions in St. Louis were made by the 
Branches’ delegates. Separate business meetings were 
also conducted Sunday afternoon, as was a special youth 
session. 


The principal event of the convention was the din- 
ner meeting Sunday evening. Chief speaker was Rev. 
Victor T. Suren, of St. Louis, representing the CV and 
the Central Bureau. Fr. Suren explained the history and 
background of the organization, emphasizing the activi- 
ties of the CB. Rt. Rev. Abbot Paul M. Nahlen, O.S.B., 
Abbot of New Subiaco Abbey, who remained through- 
out the convention, congratulated the Branch upon its 
accomplishments of the past half-century and more, and 
called attention to the great need for better educated 
Catholics. Presidents Meurer and Mrs. John Willems 
read their annual reports at this time. The day was 
concluded with a social hour. 

Requiem mass was celebrated on Monday by Rev. 
Eugene Knoff, O.S.B., for deceased members of both 
organizations. Business sessions followed, with closing 
exercises being held at three o'clock in the afternoon. 


Mr. Meurer, of Little Rock, was renamed to the of- 
fice of president, while Fr. Lachowsky consented to serve 
as spiritual director. Other officers are Peter P. Hiegel, 
Conway, first vice-president; Frank Willems, Subiaco, 
second vice-president; Leo Hammer, Fort Smith, third 
vice-president; Bruno Lienhart, Morrilton, secretary- 
treasurer; T. J. Arnold, Little Rock, and Will Seiter, 
Morrison Bluff, parliamentarians; Rev. Michael Lensing, 
O.S.B., historian; and G. H. Kenkel, Brinkley, and John 
Willems, Subiaco, new trustees. 

Inasmuch as the women’s section will mark the sil- 
ver jubilee of its establishment next year, the 1943 con- 
vention will be held in Morrison Bluff, where the CWU 
branch was organized. 


Two In Memoriam Enrollments in 
Same Parish 


Ba in the year we reported in these columns the 
death of Rev. Andrew Duplang, pastor of St. Law- 
rence Parish, Troy, N. Y., and of Mr. Joseph B. Bush- 
winger, president of the St. Joseph’s Society of the 
same parish. Fr. Duplang died Mar. 2nd at the age 
of 85, Mr. Bushwinger on May 30th at the age of 37. 


Some weeks ago the St. Joseph’s Society determined 
to honor the memory of both men and accordingly has 
procured In Memoriam Enrollments for them. The fee 
of $100 each was forwarded to the general secretary of 
the CV and transmitted by him to the Central Bureau 
on Sept. 17th. 


We would again call attention to this so desirable 
custom of honoring the memory of former officers and 
spiritual directors of individual societies, leagues and 
State branches, by instituting In Memoriam Enrollments 
in their behalf. 


Burse for Seminarians 


pee the exigencies of the war the Connecticut 
Branch will undertake to raise a burse for a semi- 
narian in the Diocese of Hartford. Tentative approval 
of the undertaking was given by the annual convention 
held in Meriden last June. At the quarterly assembly, 
conducted on Sept. 13th in St. Francis Parish, Walling- 
ford, definite action was taken and the campaign in- 
augurated. A committee of three was appointed, con- 
sisting of a priest and two laymen, to carry on the drive 
for funds. The women’s section promised to co-operate 
in the project. 

President Charles J. Frey delivered a report of the 
St. Louis convention; subsequently it was decided this 
should be mimeographed for distribution to all societies 
affiliated with the Branch. Hartford was announced as 
the potential scene of the 1943 State Branch convention. 

A penny collection taken up for the missions amount- 
ed to $7.26. 


The official report of the credential committee dis- 
closed there were exactly 400 registered delegates at the 
annual conventions of the CV and NCWU in St. Louis. 
This compares favorably with the number of last year 
—one of the largest in some years—when the number 
was recorded at 415. 
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Proof of a Point 


()N frequent occasion reference has been made to 

the wide variety of mission endeavor engaged in by 
the Central Bureau. The accompanying photograph 
furnishes additional proof of this contention. Many 
months ago Rev. A. R. Kuenzel, S.J., pastor of Church 
of El Carmen, Benque Viejo, 
British Honduras, appealed to us 
for aid in the construction of a 
church. 

We have been able from time 
to time to grant him assistance 
in this project. And through 
the generosity of one of our mis- 
sion friends, ‘‘Caritas,’”’ we were 
also able to procure a corner- 
stone for the building. It was 
prepared by a St. Louis firm and 
then sent forth on its long jour- 
ney through submarine infested 
waters. Both Fr. Kuenzel and 
the Bureau were becoming wor- 
ried that it would never reach its 
destination, as it was long over- 
due. “But now it’s here,” he 
reported jubilantly a few weeks 
ago. “At once I made a snap- 
shot so as to be a sign of our 
gratitude to you and to ‘Caritas’ 
who sent me this cornerstone.”’ 

Fr. Kuenzel further informed 
us the cornerstone would be laid 
by the Bishop on the occasion of 
his next visitation to the com- 
munity. The church itself is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. “Everyone who sees the large structure,’”’ he re- 
lates, ‘comments most favorably upon it’ (the building 
is 93 feet long and 39 feet wide). “‘All is of native, 
solid stone.” 


Missionaries Contribute Valuable 
Books 


MONG the missionaries who have at one time or 

other labored among the Indians of North Amer- 
ica, and who have contributed to ethnology and lin- 
guistics, Rev. Eugene Buechel, S.J., occupies a distin- 
guished place. The author of a Sioux prayer book, 
twice published, he has more recently brought out what 
is in fact an astonishing work, ““A Grammar of Lakota, 
The Language of the Teton Sioux Indians.” The Fath- 
ers at St. Francis Mission, S. D., have donated a copy 
to the Library of the CV. 

This important work is the fruit of many years of 
study and endeavor, engaged in by one who has for 
more than three decades lived and labored as a mission- 
ary among this people on the Rosebud and Pine Ridge 
Reservations. According to Mr..C. R. Whitlock, Super- 
intendent of the Rosebud Indian Agency, Fr. Buechel 
“is one of the very few white men today who can con- 
verse fluently in the Lakota tongue. With this rich back- 
ground of experience he has concluded a Grammar ot 

the Lakota language, which is both a monument to his 
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os and a contribution to aboriginal American lingu- 
istics. 

Mr. Whitlock does not hesitate to confess that “the 
debt of those concerned in our Indian Administration 
as well as that of the Sioux Indians themselves to their 
friend and spiritual guide is large. Appreciation for 
sincere service through these years and for the token 
of devotion and understanding 
signified in the compilation of 
this volume is hereby expressed 
in behalf of his fellow workers 
and the Sioux people.” 

The tremendous task accom- 
plished by Fr. Buechel reveals it- 
self on every page of the book 
even to one who casually leafs 
through it. 

Another valuable gift to our 
library consists of five volumes, 
published in the Philippines by 
the Mill Hill Fathers. Particu- 
lar importance attaches to the 
“Visayan-English Dictionary,” 
containing more than 18,000 
words of two dialects spoken in 
Iloilo and the nearby territory. 
The volume of 1045 pages, in- 
cluding Spanish words incorpo- 
rated in the native tongues, was 
compiled by Rev. J. Kaufmann, 
M.H.M.., parish priest of Igbaras, 
Iloilo. He is also the author of 
“Principles of Visayan Gram- 
mar,” a comprehensive book of 
416 pages in large octavo. 

In addition, Rev. John Foller, superior of the Mill 
Hill Fathers in the Philippines, added to his donation a 
prayer book, a Bible History, and a copy of the Manwale 
Sacerdotum for the use of missionaries. The latter is 
in Latin and the language spoken by the particular tribes 
for whose benefit these works have been compiled. 


The report of general secretary Albert A. Dobie for 
the year ending Aug. 12th discloses per capita receipts 
of $2578.38 from 16 State Branches as well as socie- 
ties in ten other States. Other receipts, for the Petet’s 
Pence collection, sustaining membership dues, Social 
Justice Review subscriptions, youth promotion fund, and 
miscellaneous contributions, brought the total receipts 
to $4530.06. 

Disbursements amounted to $4785.70. The cash bal- 
ance, $1253.00 the previous year, is now $997.36. 
Copies of the report were distributed to delegates at- 
tending the St. Louis convention. 


The sample copy of our monthly, placed in the hands 
of Michael J. S.., of Philadelphia, by one of our mem- 
bers, resulted in the following unsolicited appreciation: 

“I haven’t as yet read all through the issue of S/R, 
but what I have read so far assures me that it is the 
No. 1 Catholic magazine among those treating of the 
social problems of the present, and that it should be in 
the possession at least of the Catholic clergy, the leaders 
among the laity, and the Catholic members of all trade 


unions.” 
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The Bureau Remem bered 


ANY State Branches of the CV have made it a 

custom to adopt a resolution at their annual con- 
ventions on the Central Bureau and Social Justice Re- 
view. This yeat-has been no exception. For example, 
at the executive meeting which took the place of the 
regular convention of the CV of Pennsylvania a pro- 
nouncement of this character was approved by the of- 
ficials. 

Urging “greater attention be given to the official or- 
gan of our societies, Social Justice Review,” the reso- 
lution asserted: “We know the high calibre of the pub- 
lication and we should increase the circulation sub- 
stantially. It can be done! What better ordination or 
anniversary gift to a priest or religious than a subscrip- 
tion to Social Justice Review.” In order to make its 
suggestions operative, the group appointed a Press and 
Central Bureau Committee. 

At the Buffalo convention of the New York section 
a resolution was adopted recommending again “the use 
of the services afforded by the Bureau . . . We renew our 
pledge in regard to the Expansion Fund. The sooner this 
fund is completed, the sooner shall the Central Bureau 
be able to expand its services to the degree at which it 
aims and of which it is capable, and also to the extent 
of the demands that are constantly made upon it.” 

A similar statement was drawn up by the Indiana 
Branch. This pledged support to the institution, urged 
greater efforts be made to obtain subscriptions to Social 
Justice Review, and promised more active co-operation 
in completing the Expansion Fund. 


Miscellany 


16 is more than merely desirable committees arrang- 
ing future conventions of the CV and the NCWU 
should remember the distinguished contribution Very 
Rev. Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel made to the program 
of the St. Louis congress of our national organizations. 
Both the introduction of the méssa recitata and the par- 
ticularly impressive closing services should indicate the 
direction henceforth to be followed. 

The delegates present on both occasions will, we are 
quite certain, agree with Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, who 
has written us: 

“In my opinion, Msgr. Hellriegel contributed greatly 
to the outstanding success of the St. Louis convention. 
Now that we have.taken the first step and been intro- 
duced officially, as it were, to the liturgical movement, 
let us hope that solemn closing services may become 
an annual event. In fact I do so wish that the State 
conventions also would adopt this plan and carry it out 
well. Such a closing of our annual meetings is thorough- 
ly in keeping with the traditions of the CV and the NC 
WU. It promotes a noble ideal and supplies a much 
needed want at a time when the things of the world 
constitute so serious a threat to the spiritual life.” 


Rev. Charles Bruehl’s article in the July-August 
issue of Social Justice Review, “Corporate and Dynamic 
Christianity,” formed the basis of the address by Rey. 
William Fischer at a meeting of the St. Louis and Coun- 
ty District League held Aug. 30th in St. Monica Parish, 
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near St. Louis. The speaker analyzed the full effects of 
our membership in the Mystical Body of Christ, point- 
ing out the importance and necessity of joint activity. 
“If we want the spirit of Christ to prevail in this world, 
Fr. Fischer asserted, “not merely after the war, but now 
and tomorrow, you and I must be interested in support- 
ing the body of Christ—be it in the parish, the diocese 
or other sanctioned larger associations.” 

Reports on the St. Louis national CV convention, the 
League’s discussion club and co-operation with the lo- 
cal “blood bank” were features of the meeting. A 
day of recollection was scheduled and the usual penny 
collection taken up for the Youth Movement. 

The St. Louis League has for a number of years fol- 
lowed the practice of holding four meetings each year 
in suburban parishes. These are conducted in the 
months which have five Sundays, the last Sunday after- 
noon being the meeting time; otherwise the sessions 
take place on the first Monday of the month. 


In the course of years the Central Bureau has estab- 
lished contact with Catholic groups and missionaries in 
many parts of the world. Writing from a Carmelite 
monastery in Southern India, Rev. Fr. Hormisdas, C.D., 
informs us: 

‘May it please you to know that the book ‘Commu- 
nism and Man’ sent me by you, has already been ren- 
dered into Malayalan and published in the Malayalan 
weekly, Torch of Truth.” 

In the same letter, Fr. Hormisdas asked for copies of 
any of the .encyclicals of the Popes of our days. “Be- 
sides,’ he adds, “I would wish for some literature on 
Rerum novarum and the accursed Naziism and Fascism.” 

The request is perfectly reasonable, because false doc- 
trines are not stopped by tariff barriers or health quaran- 
tines. Ideas are imported duty free! Let us add, the 
Carmelites of Southern India are natives who share the 
extreme poverty of their people. 


Among recent gifts to the Emergency Fund one 
proferred by the First District Federation of Catholic 
Societies of Central Minnesota is particularly notewor- 
thy, because organizations of this kind operate with a 
limited treasury. That its directors should have made 
it possible to send the Bureau $10 “‘to help defray cost 
of sending ‘Guide Right’ to our soldiers’ is indeed 
commendable. 

In the letter conveying the gift to us the Federation’s 
secretary, Mr. J. M. Kunkel, also enclosed a remittance 
from St. John Bosco Society, of St. Augusta, Minn., to 
pay for copies of our brochure intended for distribution 
among the men of St. Mary Help of Christians Parish 
called into the service. 

What a comparatively small group of people may ac- 
complish, provided they are imbued with initiative and 
a spirit of sacrifice, the following statements from Mr. 
Kunkel’s letter demonstrate: 

“The St. John Bosco and St. Theresa Societies of St. 
Augusta are the youngest organizations belonging to our 
State Federation (the CV of Minn.). In the first year 
of their existence they have sponsored a local library, 
organized a young folks’ band, and joined up with a 
credit union. And all this was accomplished by only 
51 members.’ 
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RESOLUTIONS 
Adopted by 


The Catholic Central Verein of America at its 87th 
Annual Convention, St. Louis, Aug. 22-26, 1942. 


(Continued) 


International Law 


_ While all of the points discussed in the reconstruc- 
tion program contained in the preceding resolution are, 
in Our opinion, of great importance, the Catholic Cen- 
tral Verein would emphasize in particular the necessity of 
the re-establishment of the law of nations. We do so in 
view of the complete disregard of international law, so 
shockingly demonstrated by brutal attacks and invasions 
without even the formality of a declaration of war, and 
by methods of warfare unprecedented in history. 

Following the war some international agreement must 
be reached if we are to escape a third world cataclysm. 
Such an agreement must, if it is to endure, be based 
on a recognition of the existence of a law outside of 
man, on the solidarity of the human race, on the con- 
viction that international understanding can be achieved 
only if predicated on mutual acceptance of rights and 
duties. 


And underlying all of this is the need to re-establish 
the jus gentium, the law of nations. Except among 
savages and barbarians, rules of conduct to be observed 
both before and during war were customary throughout 
the ages. True, they were at times disregarded, but in 
general the law of nations was recognized as valid. 
Such men as Vitoria and Suarez four hundred years ago 
did much to codify, extend and promote this law, while 
a hundred years later Hugo Grotius, during the evil 
days of the Thirty Years’ War, again made men con- 
scious of the need of international law. 

The present war furnishes adequate proof that the 
law of nations has been all but discarded. And yet, if 
anything like lasting peace may be hoped for, it must 
needs be sustained by a firmly established law of na- 
tions. 

It was this thought impelled Pope Pius XII to plead 
in his allocution addressed to the world last Christmas 
for the erection of “‘a standard that will again enjoy its 
vital and moral function in the juridical relations be- 
tween the States.” Such a principle, the Holy Father 
added, has undergone many serious crises and has suf- 
fered undeniable violations in the past. But, he con- 
tinued, to procure the rebirth of a mutual trust, cer- 
tain institutions must be established which will merit 
the respect of all. . 

A code of international law, freely agreed upon by 
the nations of the world, interdependent as they are 
and must be, is a goal to be kept in mind, especially to- 
day. Hence we recommend it to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of our members, of serious minded men 
generally, and particularly of those who will have a 
voice in the shaping of the post-war world. For if the 
juridical institutions of which the Holy Father speaks 
are to become a reality, there must first be an acceptance 
of international law as a firm basis of mutual good will 
and understanding. 


2h) 


The Central Verein and the War 


We wish to take advantage of the opportunity afford- 
ed by the 87th annual convention of the Catholic Cen- 
tral Verein of America, to encourage our members to 
continue with unabated zeal and even greater determi- 
nation their efforts to carry on the activities inspired 
and sponsored by our organization. We owe this to our 
beloved country, as well as to our Church, particularly 
because of the new and greater demands being made 
upon all citizens by the war, and because of the in- 
evitable problems of post-war reconstruction. 

It is our firm conviction that a solidly established, 
closely knit organization composed, together with the 
National Catholic Women’s Union, of some 150,000 
Americans, is of inestimable value to the Government of 
the United States in the present war. As a matter of 
fact, not only are our societies and members buying 
millions of dollars worth of war bonds, but they are 
supplying thousands of men to the armed forces of our 
country and more thousands to war industries. They 
are also numbered among the blood donors and are 
giving generously of their time to the Red Cross, the 
USO and Civilian Defense. We hope to be second to 
none in our endeavors to aid our country in the pres- 
ent emergency. 

With its background of 87 years’ experience the Ca- 
tholic Central Verein of America is in a position to 
contribute much toward the re-shaping of social and 
economic conditions after the war. It can help evalu- 
ate the proposals for reconstruction, endeavoring to ef- 
fect such reconstruction in accordance with sound prin- 
ciples. 

Thus, by its resources of men and money it is help- 
ing to win the war, by its wise leadership and intelli- 
gent followership—together with its knowledge of 
world conditions—it will help win the peace, help win 
the struggle of reconstruction. 

Accordingly, we ask our members to continue to work 
assiduously toward the realization of these objectives, to 
intensify their study and discussion of world problems 
with a view to help rebuild society and improve inter- 
national relations once the war has ended. Especially 
do we urge them to continue to demonstrate, as they 
have so convincingly done in the past, their patriotism, 
their loyalty and their willingness to make any sacrifices 
required of them that will in any way contribute to the 
well being of our great nation. To our members we 
say: do not stop now, continue your necessary society 
activities, remember that in unity there is strength. 


Catholic Young Men and Post-War 


Reconstruction 


From the very beginning of the present war Catholic 
young men have distinguished themselves by their loyal- 
ty and piety, their courage and faith. And fortified by 
the Sacraments—the life of the Church—they will con: 
tinue to write glorious pages in the annals of our coun- 
try. 

Speaking of the reconstruction of society in the post- 
war era His Holiness, Pius XII, asserted last Christmas 
Eve: “In view of the greatness of the disaster which 
has overtaken mankind as a consequence of the mis- 
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take described (materialism, religious anemia, etc.) 
there can be only one solution: Back to the altars from 
which innumerable generations of our faithful ances- 
tors received the moral power to master their life's 
tasks. Back to faith in God in the light of which each 
individual and each community find their strength and 

roper measure of right and duty. Back to the wise 
and unshakable forms of a social order which, in affairs 
of national as well as international import, erect an effi- 
cacious barrier against the abuse of liberty and the mis- 
use of power.” 

We do not regard these plans and exhortations of 
the Supreme Pontiff as mere “emergency measures.’ 
Were they such they would fall into disuse the moment 
they had served their purpose, which in this case is to 
prevent chaos and disorder after the strain of war. The 
causes leading “‘to the disaster which has overtaken man- 
kind” extend over a period of several hundred years; 
they have created a false sense of values by fostering 
materialistic ideals in which worldly power and ma- 
terial comfort are the be-all and the end-all of life. 

The task before us, therefore, is to seek and promote: 


A society more consciously Christian, to include: a. 
The Sacrifice of the Mass and the sacramental life of 
the Church; b. charity, and Catholic Action; c. re- 
treats; d. penance and mortification. 


Are the members of our Catholic young peoples’ or- 
ganizations on the home front equal to the task? 


Morals and War 


In the early stages of most wats there is a marked 
tendency to draw closer to God, to keep His laws, to 
supplicate Divine Providence for a speedy end to hos- 
tilities. But as a war drags on there is an equally pro- 
nounced tendency in the opposite direction. And then 
private and public morality suffers. 


So it is with the present struggle. Already the trend 
away from God and His Commandments has begun. 
Statesmen and Ecclesiastics alike have noticed and com- 
mented upon this sad tendency. And while the men 
with the armed forces are exposed in a special way to 
all manner of temptations, it should not be supposed 
the lowering of morality affects only the men in ser- 
vice. The contrary is even more correct. World War 
I proved that those behind the front, especially in Eur- 
ope, suffered more in this regard than those actually at 
the front. 


There are many factors responsible for this situation, 
including the disruption of home and family life, the 
uncertainty of the future, particularly as regards the in- 
dividual’s life, the high wages paid to war workers, the 
great number of women working in factories, employ- 
ment of youths with the consequent rise in juvenile de- 
linquency. The declining private morality is reflected in 
the divorce courts, in the entertainment world, and in 
the press. Consider, for instance, only the fact that 
within recent months the number of periodicals barred 
from the mails has greatly increased; included among 
these have been several well known publications. 

The lowering of private and public morality in time 
of war is particularly harmful, because it fosters a state 
of mind which finds expression in widespread discon- 
tent, and fosters disorder, which may even attempt to 
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challenge public authority. Following the first World 
War, for instance, Central Europe was the scene of in- 
numerable Communist revolts which swept aside local 
as well as national governments. 

In view of present conditions we would call attention 
to the importance of preserving sound morals, whether 
public or private. For men can hardly expect God to 
bless their efforts on the battle front if they persist, in- 
dividually and collectively, in transgressing His laws. 
And even victory bought at the price of evil is an empty 
thing. 

With the specific intention of helping the men in 
service overcome temptation, the Central Bureau has 
published “Guide Right, Fundamental Tactics of War- 
fare Against an Insidious Enemy, Counsel for the Sol- 
dier, Sailor and Marine.” This 32-page pamphlet is 
distributed free of charge and already more than 115,- 
000 copies have been sent to chaplains and the men in 
the country’s fighting forces. Members of the Central 
Verein have been very generous in supplying funds for 
the publication of this booklet, which has won the ac- 
claim of chaplains as the best pamphlet of its type avail- 
able to the men in their charge. Because of the ex- 
pansion of the army and navy, we would urge our mem- 
bers to contribute even more liberally to the fund in- 
tended for this purpose, so that as many as possible of 
the young men entering service may have a copy of this 
valuable publication. 


Moderation and Sobriety 


In all things temperate is a wise motto of Christian 
living. During critical times, however, there is a marked 
tendency toward intemperate living, particularly the 
abuse of intoxicating liquors. ‘The evil of drink is 
spreading,’ remarked Cardinal Dougherty of Philadel- 
phia not long ago, ‘‘and warfare against it should be 
waged relentlessly.” In all too many cases, His Emi- 
nence further declared, young men and even young 
women “are carried intoxicated from hotels, taprooms 
and private dwellings.” 


A similarly stern warning against the evil of drink 
has been expressed by the Archbishop of Quebec, Car- 
dinal Villeneuve. “We consider it our pressing duty,” 
he asserted, “‘to urge the public and military authori- 
ties to use all the means in their power to curb these 
abuses, which are so injurious to the common good and 
prejudicial to our hopes for victory. We would in- 
deed be foolish to expect that any nation would be 
strong and vigorous in its morale and physically fit, with- 
out that self-mastery which can be preserved only by the 
spirit of sacrifice, self-denial and discipline.” Statisti- 
cal figures appearing in the press, he added, “give more 
convincing evidence of the abuse of liquor than even 
the painful sights we witness every day.” 


Vigorously do we admonish our members to be tem- 
perate at all times and to do their utmost to impress 
upon others, especially those in their charge, the desira- 
bility of moderation and sobriety. At the same time 
they should not hesitate to call upon public authority, 
whenever necessary, to do its duty in suppressing the 
evils resulting from the lax enforcement of laws per- 
taining to the sale of intoxicating liquor, especially to 
minors, and to its consumption. 


(To be continued) 


DAS SOZIALE APOSTOLAT 


WALD UND 
WALDVERWUESTUNG. 
Ill. 


ER geschichtlich wohl Alteste Kulturstaat, 
Assyrien oder Mesopotamien, scheint be- 
reits in seiner ersten geschichtlichen Pe- 
tiode den gréssten Teil seiner Baumvegetation 
verloren zu haben. Darauf weisen die Mau- 
ern der ausgegrabenen Palaste hin, deren Ma- 
terial, infolge des fehlenden Brennholzes, aus 
luftgetrockneten _,,Backsteinen”’ hergestellt ist. 
»4um Baumwuchs’, schreibt der griechische 
Geschichtsschreiber Herodot, ,hat das Land 
durchaus keinen Trieb /:?:/, keinen Feigen- 
baum, keinen Weinstock, keinen Oelbaum.” Aehn- 
lich verhalt es sich mit Aegypten, das ausser 
einzelnen Palmen- und Olivenhainen in der hi- 
storischen Zeit keinen Wald mehr aufwies. Die 
zwischen den beiden vorgenannten Reichen lie- 
genden Lander, Palastina und Phoénikien, verloren 
erst in der historischen Periode ihre Waldungen 
und damit ihre ehemalige Fruchtbarkeit und ihre 
giinstigen klimatischen Verhaltnisse. Ueber Pho- 
nikien schreibt E. Renan), der im Auftrage der 
franzdsischen Regierung das schmale Kiistenland 
bereiste: ,,Das Land ist jetzt vollkommen verdédet. 
Die Abholzung hat allenthalben ihre verderbli- 
chen Wirkungen gedussert. Der Humus, Jahr 
fiir Jahr von den Bewohnern der wenigen Dorfer 
weggefiihrt oder von den winterlichen Regenstro- 
men fortgerissen, ist von dem entbléssten Felsen- 
grund verschwunden; die mehr und mehr versie- 
genden Quellen wurden zu schwach, um allen 
Widerstand zu tiberwinden und bis an das Meer 
zu gelangen: gehemmt durch Anschwemmung 
und Diinenbildung erfiillen sie die Ebene mit gif- 
tigen Sumpfdiinsten, so dass das einst so bliihende 
und bevélkerte Land jetzt zur verpesteten Wiste 
geworden ist, das meilenweit kaum eine Hutte 
zeigt.” 

Wie Phonikien wurde Palastina des grossten 
Teiles seines Baumschmuckes beraubt. Die erste 
Folge hiervon ist die Quellen- und Wasserarmut 
des Landes. Zu den Hauptwaldverwiistern des 
heiligen Landes zahlten u. a. auch der Islam und 
seine Chalifen. Die Umgegend Jerusalems z. B. 
gedieh zur vollen Verédung erst durch Saladin, 
det im Jahre 1191, um das heranriickende Kreuz- 
heer durch die Schrecknisse der Natur zu besiegen, 
die gesamte Baumwelt der Vernichtung preisgab. 


1) Missionen Phénicie. Paris, 1864, sq. 


‘Wald als unniitz erschien. 


Fast ebenso griindlich wie in Palastina wurde 
die Ausrottung der Walder in den angrenzenden 
und in den nérdlich liegenden Landern betrieben. 
Die ausgedérrten Hochebenen Kleinasiens, das 
baumlose und daher wasserarme Iran waren einst 
wildsch6ne Paradiese, wie es Hagian Oros und 
Kolchis heute noch sind. Dem kahlen Cypern, 
dieser Kalkinsel mit ihren Glutweinen und ihrer 
Baum- und Wassernot, sieht man es nicht an, dass 
einst eine tippig strotzende und fast unbesiegbare 
Waldvegetation die grosse ,,Kalamitat’’ der alten 
unverstandigen Insulaner war. 

Aehnlich wie mit Kleinasien verhalt es sich mit 
anderen Gebieten des asiatischen Kontinents. In- 
dien war bis zum 17. Jahrhundert tippig bewaldet, 
und selbst der dort zur voriibergehenden Hertr- 
schaft gelangende Islam zeigte sich nicht als 
Waldzerst6rer, sondern als Waldforderer, das 
anderte sich mit dem Eindringen der Chinesen. 
Diese waren fleissige Ackerbauer, denen jeder 
Sie fiihrten daher so- 
fort gegen die Walder einen Vernichtungskrieg, 
so dass in kurzer Zeit in den von ihnen besiedel- 
ten Gegenden die Berge und Hiigel kahl waren. 
Aber ebenso rasch erschienen die Folgen dieser 
Vernichtung: Aenderung der Jahreszeiten d. i. des 
Sonnenscheins und des Regens, Trockenheit und 
Dirre, Hungersnot und Krankheiten. 

Gerade in Indien lassen sich die Folgen der 
Walddevastation in bezug auf Regenmenge, Kli- 
ma und Fruchtbarkeit gut beobachten. Nach den 
von den Englandern angestellten Untersuchungen 
betrug die alljahrlich niederfallende Regenmenge 
an den schwach bewaldeten Kisten im Durch- 
schnitt 90 /:englische:/ Zoll, auf den bewalde- 
ten Hohen dagegen 300 Zoll, auf den baumlosen 
Hochebenen aber nur 15-30 Zoll. Also je weni- 
ger Wald, desto weniger Regen, desto grdsser die 
Dirre. Infoge dieser Erkenntnis schritt die eng- 
lische Regierung endlich gegen die Waldverwi- 
stung ein und setzte Pramien aus fiir Baum- und 
Waldkulturen. 

Viel starker als das eigentliche Indien ist Hin- 
dostan entwaldet. Noch umfangreicher jedoch 
als in Indien haben die Chinesen und die ihnen 
verwandten Volker die Waldzerst6rungen in ih- 
rem jetzigen Heimatlande, insbesondere in Nord- 
china betrieben. Vor dem Eindringen der Chi- 
nesen boten die Mongolei und die Tartarei den 
Anblick eines waldreichen Paradieses; nach der 
Okkupation durch die genannten Vélker ver- 
schwand all die griine Waldpracht und die baum- 
lose Oede legte sich wie eine Leichenhiille tiber 
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Berg und Ebene. Die gleichen Folgen wie in den 
entwaldeten Teilen Indiens sind — in noch fri- 
heren Tagen — auch hier eingetreten. Das zum 
grossen Teile ungesunde Klima Chinas bildet eine 
dieser Folgen. In richtiger Erkenntnis der Ursa- 
che der Klimaverschlechterung haben die deut- 
schen Behorden nach der Besitzergreifung Kiaut- 
schous sofort Waldanpflanzungen an den Berg- 
abhangen vergenommen. 

Der Asien zunachst, in alter Zeit nach Asien 
ubergreifende europaische Staat ist Griechenland. 
Das Land mit seinem ,,ewig heiteren Himmel”’ ist 
heute grdsstenteils diirr und ausgebrannt, wahrend 
es in seiner fruiheren historischen Zeit reich an 
Waldern und Baumen war. Besonders herrliche 
Eichenwalder fanden sich in Epirus; aber auch 
der siidliche Teil Griechenlands, der Peloponnes, 
war bis zu der im Mittelalter durch die Venetia- 
ner erfolgenden Abholzung reich an Baumen, 
Waldesschatten und Wasserschatzen. All diese 
griine Herrlichkeit ist vergangen und wer sich 
von dem ausgebrannten Boden des heutigen Hel- 
las ein anschauliches Bild verschaffen will, braucht 
nur die berithmten Rottmannschen Wandgemal- 
de in der Miinchner Pinakothek zu studieren. 

Ebensogross wie in Griechenland war die Wald- 
verwustung sammt ihren unheilvollen Folgen auf 
der italienischen Halbinsel. Italiens gesamtes 
Waldareal betragt kaum 12 Prozent der Boden- 
flache, wozu noch kommt, dass die meisten Wal- 
dungen in einem verkrippelten und elenden Zu- 
stande sich befinden. Nur 1,6 Prozent des italie- 
nischen Waldes sind Staatseigentum. Und doch 
war auch Italien einst, wie Griechenland reich be- 
waldet. In Korsika z. B. scheiterte die erste An- 
siedlung der Romer an der Undurchdringlichkeit 
des Waldes. Der Naturforscher Plinius sagt von 
Italien: ,,Wie fruchtbar sind die Gefilde, wie 
reich an Gaben alle Arten von Waldungen!... 
Wie gross der Reichtum an Fliissen und an Quel- 
len, die allenthalben Italien durchstr6men und 
bewdssern.” Und der Grieche Strabo sagt hievon: 
»er Reichtum an Metallen aller Art, an Holz 
und Nahrungsmitteln fiir Menschen und Vieh 
und die Giite der Friichte ist nicht zu beschreiben.”’ 
_ Bei Theophrast geh6rt Italien zu den wenigen 
Landern, die Schiffsbauholz liefern. 

Waldverwiistung im grossen Stile scheinen be- 
reits die Romer der spatrepublikanischen Zeit ge- 
trieben zu haben. Die stark anwachsende Bevdl- 
kerung einerseits, das dem Privat-Egoismus die- 
nende rémische Recht anderseits bildeten Haupt- 
ursachen der Devastation. In den ersten Jahrhun- 
derten nach Christus war Italien bereits stark ent- 
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waldet, doch kam mit der Vélkerwanderung, mit 
dem Zuriickgehen der rémischen Nation durch 
Kriege und Degeneration wieder eine ,,Ruckwarts- 
bewegung”, d. h. ein Anwachsen des Waldes, 
oder vielleicht richtiger: der Wildnis und des Ge- 
striippes; die auf die Berggipfel zuriickgedrang- 
ten Waldungen drangen wieder in die Ebene vor. 
In den Lebensbeschreibungen der Glaubensboten 
der ersten christlichen Jahrhunderte kehrt z. B. 
gleichférmig die Schilderung wieder, dass in dem 
Walde oder der Wildnis, wo sie sich niederge- 
lassen, ehemals eine romische Stadt gestanden sei. 


(Fortsetzung folgt) 
F. X. HOERMANN 


Die Aufgabe des Mannes in der Familie. 


1% Zyklus seiner Ansprachen tiber die Familie 
kam Pius XII. in einer Volksaudienz nun 
schon zum zweiten Male auf die Stellung und die 
Aufgaben des Mannes fiir das Gliick und das 
Wohlergehen der Familie zu sprechen. 

In der Ehe ist der Mann das Haupt der Frau. 
Die Aufgabe des Familienoberhauptes besteht 
aber nicht allein darin, in oder ausserhalb des 
Hauses die verschiedenen Berufspflichten zu er- 
fillen. Auch im Hause selbst, welches zwar das 
eigentliche Arbeitsgebiet der Frau ist, fallt dem 
Manne ein gewisser Tatigkeitsbereich zu. Es gibt 
gewisse hausliche Arbeiten, die der Mann und 
nicht die Frau zu verrichten hat und sie sind des 
Mannes nicht unwiirdig, wenn sie sich auch mit 
den Hauptberufsarbeiten nicht vergleichen lassen. 
Indem der Mann sie ausfiihrt, kann er seine An- 
teilnahme an dem oftmals iiberlasteten Auf gaben- 
bereiche der Frau zum Ausdruck bringen. Dies 
gilt in jenen Familien, denen Gott die Gnade ei- 
nes Hausgartens geschenkt hat, besonders fiir die 
Gartenarbeit. Es sollte fiir den Mann ei- 
ne Pflicht des Anstandes, aber auch der Klugheit 
sein, k6rperlich besonders anstrengende Hausar- 
beiten selber auszufiihren. Es ist des christlichen 
Hauses und des katholischen Sinnes vollkommen 
unwurdig, wenn die Frau wie ein Lasttier arbeiten 
muss, der Herr aber rauchend zuschaut. Die Ent- 
wicklung der modernen Industrie hat die hiusli- 
che Gemeinschaftsarbeit von Mann und Frau mei- 
stens unmdglich gemacht. So gross aber auch die 
Beanspruchung des von Hause abwesenden Man- 
nes durch die Berufsarbeit sein mag: er sollte 
doch noch immer Kraft und Aufmerksamkeit fiir 
kleine hausliche Dienste haben und — 
diese werden nun, gerade weil sie Miidigkeit und — 
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Ruhebediirfnis abgerungen sind, besonders dank- 
bar aufgenommen und zu wertvollen Bausteinen 
des hauslichen Gliickes werden. 

In jedem Familienleben werden Schwieri g- 
keiten eintreten und Stunden der Krankheit 
und der Trauer kommen. Dann gilt es auch fir 
den Mann mehr zu tun. Wenn die Frau den da- 
durch gestiegenen Anspriichén nicht mehr zu ge- 
nugen vermag, dann miissen alle im Hause, auch 

- die Kinder, ihre Hilfe leisten, aber der Vater, das 
Haupt der Familie, muss in allem das Beispiel 
_ geben und seine Person ohne Riicksicht einsetzen. 
"Auf das Ertragen solcher Schicksalsschlage muss 
man sich durch das tagliche Leben vorbereiten. 
Man soll darum nicht kleinlich nachrechnen, wer 
sich mehr ermiuidet und seine Zeit und Kraft mehr 
ausgibt. Richtige Liebe kennt keine solche Rech- 
nungen, sondern halt immer eher dafiir, zu wenig 
-fur seine Lieben getan zu haben. Der Volker- 
apostel selbst vergleicht die Liebe der Manner zu 
ihren Frauen mit der Liebe Christi zu seiner Kir- 
che. Der Mann wird einmal auch dartber Re- 
~chenschaft ablegen miissen. Der Mann soll seine 
Frau durch sein Tugendbeispiel heiligen, ihr zum 
-Vorbild im religidsen Leben und im Ertragen der 
_Harten werden, die jedes Menschenleben mit sich 
‘ bringt. 
_. Die Kirchengeschichte zeigt, wie viele Helden 
und Heilige aus dem Heiligtum der Familie her- 
_ ausgewachsen sind. Darum soll der Mann immer 
seinen Blick nach Nazareth richten und sich das 
_ bescheidene Leben in jenem kleinen Hause zum 
- Vorbild nehmen! 


J Aus der Bucherwelkt. 

G Zeugen des Wortes. 9. Bd. Papst Leo der Grosse: 
g Lehrschreiben tiber die Menschwerdung Chri- 
4 sti. 10. Bd. Bonaventura: Die Welt als 
z Zeugnis des Wortes. Herder Book Co., St. 
2 Louis. Jedes Bandchen 50 cents. 


D AS 9. Bandchen dieser schon sehr bekannten 
A und geschatzten Reihe gibt uns Leo des 
_ Gtossen Lehrschreiben tiber die Menschwerdung 
Christi, iibersetzt und eingeleitet von Ludwig A. 
 Winterswyl. 

In den christologischen Wirren des 5. Jahrhun- 
_derts war Leo, Bischof von Rom, der erste grosse 
_Papst der Geschichte, auch der erste, der die Au- 
_toritat des rémischen Stuhles erhaben und sicher 
in seiner Gestalt auspragte. (So in der Einlei- 
tung) Wir haben von ihm 2 Sendschreiben, die 
jedoch schon im Altertum als zwei Teile eines 
- zusammmengehorigen Werkes galten; das erste, be- 
_deutendste ist Leo’s Schreiben an den Patriarchen 
_Flavian von Konstantinopel aus dem Jahre 449; 


- 
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das zweite wurde im Jahre 457 an Kaiser Leo von 
Byzanz gerichtet. Beiden Schreiben liess Leo ei- 
nen Anhang von’Stellen aus den Schriften alterer 
Kirchenvater folgen zum Beweis, dass er als Zeu- 
ge der Ueberlieferung spreche. Alle drei Doku- 
mente werden uns in der Uebersetzung gereicht. 
Thre Wichtigkeit ist unbestritten, auch fiir unsere 
Zeit. Im ersten setzt Leo die katholische Lehre 
uber die Verbindung der zwei Naturen in Chri- 
stus in der Einheit der Person so klar auseinander, 
dass er die zu Chalzedon im Jahre 451 versammel- 
ten Bisch6fe zu dem stiirmischen Rufe hintriss: 
Petrus hat durch Leo gesprochen!’”” Auch fir 
unsere Tage gelten diese Worte. Mit Recht durf- 
te daher Kardinal Newman erklaren, dass der hl. 
Leo dem Anglikanismus fiir seine Berufung auf 
das christliche Altertum die Beweiskraft genom- 
men habe. (in seiner Apologia pro vita sua). 
Das 10. Bandchen macht uns mit einem Werke 
des serafischen Lehrers bekannt, das gewohnlich 
den Titel: titber die Zuriickftihrung der Kiinste 
auf die Theologie, tragt. Wir haben hier eine 
Stimme aus dem glaubensfrohen Mittelalter, da 
die Theologie als K6nigin alle anderen Wissen- 
schaften beherrschte. Nach Bonaventura kommt 
alle Weisheit von oben, vom Vater des Lichtes und 
fuhrt zu ihm zurick. Mechanik, Kunst, Philoso- 
phie, hl. Schrift: alle sind nur Wege zur Gottes- 
erkenntnis, bis sie alle einmal abgelést werden 
vom Schauen Gottes in der Ewigkeit. Er schliesst 
mit den wundervollen Worten: ,,Das ist die 
Frucht aller Wissenschaften, dass in allen Dingen 
der Glaube auferbaut, Gott verherrlicht, die Sit- 
ten geordnet, Tréstungen geschopft werden, die 
in der Vereinigung des Brautigams mit der Braut 
liegen. Dies aber geschieht durch die Liebe, auf 
die schliesslich die ganze hl. Schrift hinzielt und 
folgerichtig alle Erleuchtung, die von oben her- 
absteigt, und ohne sie ist alle Erkenntnis eitel, weil 
man zum Sohne nur kommt durch den heiligen 
Geist, der uns alle Wahrheit lehrt, und der hoch- 
gelobt ist in alle Ewigkeit, Amen.” 
JOSEPH SPAETH, S.]. 
St. Marys, Kans. 


Der von der Kirche heilig gesprochene Marty- 
rer Thomas Morus ist der Verfasser folgenden 
Ausspruchs: 


Wenn ich samtliche heutzutage bestehenden staat- 
lichen Gemeinwesen iiberblicke, so sehe ich, bei der Liebe 
Gottes, nichts anderes, als eine Art Verschwoérung der 
Reichen, die unter dem Namen und Vorwand des Ge- 
meinwesens fiir sich selbst und fiir ihre Geldbeutel 
sorgen.” 


Gilt dieser Ausspruch nicht heute erst recht? 
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- Contributions for the Library SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first 


Library of German-Americana mortgages on 


MR. JOS. GRUNDLE, Wis.: Geschichte : rai C 7 U R C H 
Kirche in Wisconsin. lllustrirt. Herausg. v. d. Cath. T X 
Hist. Publ. Co., Milw., 1899; Gerend, Rev. M. M. St. Ag i OLIC 
Francis in Wort u. Bild. Den ae nee and = ’ 
von St. Francis (Wis.) gewidmet. ilw., > sing- | . ° rties : 
schule u. Liedersammlung f. unsere Pfarrschulen wie Institutiona iP x0 pe e 


i he lal sg. v. Kath. Jugendfreund, Dae 5 . ; 
a EO eet Monsbgeuerite f. Kath. Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


ci ik, St. Francis, Wis., 42.-44. Jahrg., 1915-17. 
Tee re a ee WY. Seep Bak of Sou: BIT LING, JONES & GOeaar 


- 


venirs, Circulars, Leaflets, Newspaper Clippings, etc., : 8 
relating to the 86th Annual Convention of the CCV Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 488: 
of A, conducted in New York City, Aug. 16-20, 1941. 411 North Seventh Street ; 
General Library SAINT LOUIS 
REV. A. WIENEKE, Ill.: Synodus Dioecesana é 
Altonensis, Prima. St. Louis, 1889; Gogarty, Rev. H. Donations to~Central Bureau 
A., C.S.Sp.. In the Land of the Kikuyus. Dublin, 1920; Previously reported: $51.10; V. Rev. Msgr. P. J. 


Smith, Rev. S. B., S.T.D. Compendium Juris Canonici. Schnetzer, Tex., $5; N. N., New York, $1; Edw. Weiss, . 
3. ed. N. Y., 1892; The Passion Play at Ober Am-  Conn., $5; Sundry minor items, .15; total to September 
mergau, 1910. London & Munich, n. y.; Durieux, 25, 1942, incl., $62.25. 

Canon P. The Eucharist (Law and Practice). Transl. Central Bureau Expansion Fund 


ie es eee See Vapi ee Previously reported: $4,002.04; a/c Life Membership — 


of Catholicism on the Sciences and on the Arts. Transl. Rev. A. M. fare a/c ee 
from the Spanish by Mariana Monteiro. St. Louis, Harry J. De Cocq, N. ” $25; Estate Rev. J. J. Chu, pas 
1900; Russell, T. O. Beauties and Antiquities of Ire- Kans., $100; St. Joseph’s Society, St. Lawrence Church, 
land. London & St. Louis, 1897; Dutto, Rev. L. A. Troy, N. Y., for In Memoriam Rey. Andrew nig 
The Life of Bartolome de Las Casas and the First 22d Joseph G. Bushwinger, $200; na pS ou 
Leaves of American Ecclesiastical History. St. Louis, %9; total to September 25, 1942, inel., $4,357.04. 

1902; Kerr, Lady Amabel. A Son of St. Francis: St. St. Elizabeth Settlement 

Felix of Cantalice. London, 1900; Mark Twain. Life Previously reported: $1,391.48; Estate Chas. Dieck- 
on the Mississippi. N. Y. & London, 1917; Alzog, Rev. mann, Mo., $69.43; Most Rev. A. J. Muench, D.D., No. 
Dr. John. Manual of Universal Church History. In 3 Dakota, $5; Convention Delegates, $15; Young Ladies’ — 
vols. Transl. by Rev. F. J. Pabish, D.D., and Rev. Thos. District League, St. Louis, $10; interest income, $43.85; — 
S. Byrne. Cinti., 1874, 1876 and 1878; Neumann, Rev. sale of products, $5; from children attending, $355.26; - 
Jos. Leo Dupont, sein Leben u. Wirken. Steyl, 1895; United Charities, Inc., St. Louis, $271.68; total to Sep- 
Das Erler Passionsbuch von 1912. 3. Aufl. Innsbruck, tember 25, 1942, incl., $2,166.70. : 
1912; Hammerstein, L. von, S.J. Gottes-Beweise. Hine Cathole iissions 
Erganzung zu “Edgar oder Vom Atheismus zur vollen : ‘ 
Wahrheit.” Trier, 1891; Schiich, P. Ignaz, O.S.B. ,,Previously reported: $1,058.61; Rev. N. N., D. C., $6; 
Handbuch der Pastoral-Theologie. Innsbruck, 1896; Mrs. E. Olsen, Minn., $2; St. Elizabeth Guild, New York, — 
Cornely, Rev. Rudolph, $8.J. Compendium Introductionigs 923 H. Renschen, Ill., $3; N. N., St. Louis, $5; N. N. | 
de Libros Sacros. Paris, 1889; Hurter, Rev. H., S.J. Mission Fund, $15; N. N., Mo., $5; Leo Misbach, Conn., — 
Theologiae Dogmaticae Compendium. 3 vols. Inns- 923 S- Stuve, Mo., $1; Catholic Women’s Union of New — 
bruck, 1891; Theiler, Rev. Henry, $.0.Cist. Holy Water York, Inc., $5; Sisters of the Holy Ghost, Putnam, — 
and Its Significance for Catholics. Transl. from the ©°n-, $10; total to September 25, 1942, incl., $1,120.61. 


Tn 


a, 


German by Rev. J. F. Lang. N. Y. & Cinc., 1909; and " 
other volumes.—M R. R. F. HEMMERLEIN, N. : 
Universal-Lexikon v. Grossherzogthum Baden. me ke KKK KKK K a 
Karlsruhe, 1843—F RANK KELLER WAL- iy SS * 
TER, University Librarian, Minn.: Do. do A Poor But ‘ | ae WAR ; 


Respectable Relation—The Sunday School Library. A 


reprint. 1942—MRS. WM. GERWITZ,  Mo.: | a 
Jackson, W. Rufus. Missouri Democracy. In 38 vols. [ fi 8 
Chic., St. Louis and Indpls., 1985.—-MR. J. W. See kk kkk Ke KKK ; 
SCHUETTEH, Ill: Foley, Albert S., SJ. A Mod- rs = a 
ern Gallahad, St. John Berchmans. Milw., 1937; Daly, P 
James J., S.J. A Cheerful Ascetic and Other Essays. 3 
Milw., 1981. Gifts in Kind _ 3 
i were received from the following men and organizations ~ 
Acknowledgment of Monies of men (including receipts of September 24, 1942): 
. = 4 
: a W : a a ee Pen p pa re - ae Stuve, St. Louis; — 

5 eo. J. Phillips and Sons, Fort Wayne, Ind., 1 pr. shoes, 
and Gifts Received 2 Wyn suits; Don August Werner, Chicago, Til, shoes» 
Central Bureaw Emersendyeiin rticles for Chureh and Sanctuary 


Use: Geo. J. Phillips and Sons, Fort Wayne, Ind., 5 

Previously reported: $288.72; Rey. T. Dais, Wis., $2; rolls vestment cloth, crucifixes, sick rucifixes;_ 
we petetet: moet ae Miss ee Amend, N. Y., $10; statues. Sa 
rs. M. Fulser Lohr, N. Y., $53 Califormia Bry Ni. C. WwW: Books, Magazines, Newspa : Steven — 
U., $10; Rev. F. J. Remler, Mo., $3.70; L. Misbach, Stuve, St. Louis, newspapers, doen gene z Phil : 
Conn., $5; Rev. J. B. Herbers, Iowa, $1; N. C. W. U., lips and Sons, Fort Wayne, Ind., booklets. ; 
ee ee Meh EE en . ie Sse hea Steven Stuve, St. Louis, jars, — 
; + F1tusburgh, ra., $1; Rev. R. B. Schuler, Mo., nails, rug; Geo. J. Phillip 01 t Wayne, Ind., — 
$2; Total to September 25, 1942, incl., $335.42. holy aati a a ae 
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